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A Good Book for Girls 


H. M. H. writes to May Lamberton Becker of ‘“The Readers 
Guide” department of THE NEW YORK EVENING POST: 
**My little sister, who is nine years old and has just joined the 
public library, asked me for a list of books that I thought she 
would like to read. . . . Ishould appreciate your advice.”’ 


Mrs. Becker gives ajlist of such books and,then adds: 


So far, I have kept closely to books sure to be in the Children’s Room 
of any library. There is, however, a book that has just been published, 
and that may therefore have not yet been included—that it will not be is 
unthinkable, for it stands a chance and a very good chance, of entering 
that only permanent, unshakable body of “immortals” in American liter- 
ature, the small but firmly defended group of children’s favorites. Con- 
servative in this, as in everything, children go on reading “Little Women” 
over and over, one generation after another, while wave after wave of 
juveniles breaks unheeded at their feet. But this book, “UNDERSTOOD 
BETSY,” by Dorothy Canfield (Illustrated, $1.30 net), has come to stay; 
the children say so. When it was coming out in St. Nicholas, a mother of 
my acquaintance used to. read it aloud to a group of children of all ages, 
and I have seen it charm children in this city as well as those in the same 
sort of Vermont town as that where it happens. A little girl who has been 
nearly “understood” to death by a devoted relative who has kept her 
feeling her own spiritual pulse, goes to Vermont on a farm and is gloriously 
let alone; that is practically all there is to it, but it is enough to hold 


laughter, some excitement, and all outdoors. 


“*Understood Betsy’ simply throbs with warm-hearted human nature, and 
ripples with irresistible humor. In brief, it is one of the most charming tales of 
child life, together with the life of grown-ups, that we have ever read.”— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


Dorothy Canfield’s “UNDERSTOOD BETSY” (4th printing, $1.30 net). 
By the author of “The Bent Twig.” 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
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Société d’ Cxportation 


des 


Cditions Arancaises om 


SEDEF- P ARIS 


The SOCIETE D’EXPORTATION DES EDITIONS FRANCAISES, found- 
ed recently by thirty of the principal French Publishing Firms, has just sent, as its 
official delegate to the United States, one of the most distinguished “Agrégées” of 
the University of Paris, Mademoiselle CLEMENT, Professeur au Lycée de Jeunes 
Filles de Versailles (France). ! 

Mademoiselle CLEMENT will shortly pay a visit to the principal American 
librarians, and will present them, for their inspection, with a very complete collec- 
tion of specimens. 

On account of Mademoiselle CLEMENT’S tour, the SOCIETE D'EXPOR- 
TATION DES EDITIONS FRANCAISES has puvlished a catalogue of the 
principal publications of its members, which will be sent free of charge to all the 
librarians in the United States. 

List of the present Members of the SOCIETE D’EXPORTATION DES 
EDITIONS FRANCAISES: 


ALCAN (Librairie) FELIX ALCAN FLAMMARION (Ernest), 26, rue Ra- 
et R. LISBONNE, 108, boulevard cine, Paris (6¢). 
Saint-Germain, Paris (6¢). GAUTHIER-VILLARS et Cie, 55, quai 
BAILLIERE et FILS (J.-B.), 19, rue des Grands-Augustins, Paris (6¢). 
Hautefeuille, Paris (6°) HATIER (Librairie), 8, rue d’Assas, 
BELIN FRERES, 8, rue Férou, Paris Paris (6¢). 
LAROUSSE (Librairie), MOREAU, 
BERGER-LEV RAULT (Librairie), AUGE, GILLON et Cie, 13-17, rue 
5-7, rue des Beaux-Arts, Paris (6¢). du Montparnasse, Paris (6¢) 


6, rue de Tour- 


BOIVIN et Cie, 3-5, rue Palatine, LAURENS (Henri), 


Paris (6°). 

CHAPELOT (Librairie), MARC IM- 
HAUS et RENE CHAPELOT, 30, 
Dauphine, Paris (6°). Germain, Paris 

“Yard Saint-Germain, Paris NATHAN (Fernand), 16, rue des 

r AY ossés-Saint-Jacques, Paris (5°). 

COERC SOURRELIER NOUVELLE LIBRAIRIE NATION- 
boulevard Saint-Michel, Paris (5¢). ALE (Georges Valois), 11, rue de 

CRES et Cie (Georges), 116, boulevard Médicis, I aris (6°). ~ 
Saint-Germain, Paris (6¢). OLLENDORFF (Librairie P.), 50, rue 

. DELAGRAVE (Ch.), 15, rue Soufflot, de la Chaussée-d’Antin, Paris (9*). 
Paris (5°). PERRIN et Cie, 35, quai des Grands- 

DELMAS (G.), 6, place Saint-Christoly, Augustins, Paris (6¢). 

Bordeaux (Gironde). PICARD (Auguste), 82, rue Bona- 

DIDIER (H.), 4 et 6, rue de la Sor- parte, Paris (6¢). 
bonne, Paris (5°). PLON-NOURRIT et Cie, 8, rue Garan- 

DOIN et FILS (Octave), 8, place de ciére, Paris (6¢). 
l'Odéon, Paris (6¢). RECUEIL SIREY, Librairie de la 

FAYARD et Cie (Arthéme), 18-20, rue Société du (Léon Tenin), 22, rue 
du Saint-Gothard, Paris (14¢) Soufflot, Paris (5¢). 

FIRMIN-DIDOT et Cie (Librairie de VUIBERT (Librairie), 63, boulevard 
Paris), 56, rue Jacob, Paris (6¢). Saint-Germain, Paris (5°). 


Letters may be addressed to : 
MADEMOISELLE MARGUERITE CLEMENT 
care of American Express Company 65 Broadway, New York 


non, Paris (6°). 
LECENE, 15, rue de Cluny, Paris (5¢). 
MASSON et Cie, 120, boulevard Saint- 
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Library furniture 


Pedestal Type Table #7185.4M, top 3' 6" x 8!'. The 
pedestal design here illustrated is carried out in various 
articles of library furniture so that complete equipment 
can be furnished to match. This type of table is carried 
in six sizes in the rectangular form and three sizes in 
| the round form. 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 


Technical library furniture and supplies 
Steel bookstack Museum cases 


Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 
(One block south from A. L. A. headquarters) 


in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France. 
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Magazine section 
Index to volume 42 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS 


One year, $4.00; Addi- 
tional copies for branch libraries or staff members, 
Price to 


annum. Special rate to small libraries on application. 


single numbers, 35 cents. 


$2.00 per annum. foreign Countries, 16s, per 
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THE WAR 


N view of the present situation we venture to assure our American cor- 

respondents and friends that our business is being maintained as usual, 
and that shipments both by mail and freight are being forwarded regularly. 
We, therefore, trust our correspondents will not hesitate to forward their 
orders as usual and even, if possible, increase them, as the maintenance of 
business relations will be of great assistance to all classes, and we invite your 
cordial co-operation in keeping our commercial relations intact. All orders 
for boaks—new, old or rare—Autographs, Engravings, Periodicals, etc., will 
receive our usual prompt attention. 


Messrs. B. STEVENS & BROWN 


4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross New York Agency 
London, W. C. 16 Beaver Street 


BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


py SRRARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 
not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 

undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 
) He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 

to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 


ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book coliecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who 
desire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 
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KROEGER’S GUIDE 


STUDY AND USE OF 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


Revised Throughout and Much Enlarged 


By 


ISADORE GILBERT MUDGE 


Reference Librarian, Columbia University 


Price, $2.50 


Main list contains 192 pages as against |14 pages in previous 
(1908) edition. Information included goes through 1916. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
PUBLISHING BOARD 


78 EAST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 
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REAL BOOK SERVICE 


@ Librarians are availing themselves of the unusually 
complete bibliographical research department we main- 
tain. 


@ It is a fact that we are in a position to make the most 
accurate and also the most complete reports on books. 
We handle nothing but books, and therefore devote all 
of our efforts toward rendering the best book service. 


@ Our Library Department will be glad to hear from 
you, and to be permitted to submit quotations on any 
proposed purchases. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


354 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK At Twenty-Sixth St. 


The American News Company 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, 
we call your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to 
the prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in free, Public, School, Circulating, or private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 


~Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


9-15 Park Priace, New York. 
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THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat 
Will hold one thick or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 
Ws. G. Jounston & Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEAR SIR:— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the * Magazine Thief" and the old numbers look as good as ‘the new" 


when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association cam 
afford them. Yours sincerely 

General Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


THE Qerest =. WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa 
IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Bick Magazine Binders 


Kipling Scrapbooks 


Cay 
Make a Scrapbook for a Soldier . 
Kipling started the work in England and the idea spread like wild- Pa ¥ 
fire. Military and Red Cross authorities are anxious to alleviate A ¢ ~ 
homesick hours in camp and dreary days in the hospital. To P ry 
save them from sheer mental and spiritual shipwreck, sol- ad oe 


diers must be provided with something which will take their /. S 


minds off the korrors of modern warfare. Scrapbooks ao re 

have done wonders for the men in whiling away the ff. x? > 

time and making life more pleasant for them. Col- e 3° 

ored pictures, short stories, poems and jokes are 

eagerly seized upon by the soldiers. Free sample Ra & a 

will be sent, postpaid, by filling in corner card. 


. 
GAYLORD BROS. SYRACUSE, N. Y. rr 
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‘Every librarian should secure a copy of this new 


_ where to file any size paper. 


Let us give your 
library this new 
reference book 


book on filing—the “1918 Book of Better Business.”’ 
Whitten by Art Metal filing experts. Shows at a glance 


More than 350 businesses and professions were investigated 


—their filing needs analyzed. 
This book is the result. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs of beautiful Art Metal 


steel office furniture and files. 


Free to librarians 
The1918 Book of BetterBusiness 


Ask for your copy by next mail, 
as our edition is limited. 


ART METAL 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


51 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 


STANDARDIZE YOUR OFPKE 

WITH SIOCKOR TO-ORDER 

STEEL EQUIPMENT FROMTHE”. 
Art Matalbing 
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Tue great event of 1917 was the entrance 
of our country into the world war, and cor- 
respondingly the chief event of the library 
year was the organization of library war 
work by the American Library Association. 
The fund of “a million dollars for a million 
books for a million men” has outreached 
the original plan by $600,000, including the 
$320,000 grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion; the buildings provided for under that 
grant, and the one furnished for the Great 
Lakes Naval Camp, thru an anonymous 
subscription, are well advanced or under 
contract. Large purchases from publishers, 
who have joined in a liberal rate of dis- 
count, and large gifts from the public are 
pouring into the camps thru the A. L. A. 
dispatch station at the New York Public Li- 
brary, altho freight and express congestion 
has interfered in many instances; solicita- 
tion for more and more books should be 
continued vigorously, and a plan for an in- 
tensive book campaign is under considera- 
tion. The War Council and the War 
Finance Committee, thru whom the fund 
was organized and achieved, are round- 
ing up their work, and Dr. Herbert 
Putnam, as Director, is now in full 
executive control at the organization’s 
general headquarters in the Library of 
Congress at Washington, with the 
War Service Committee as an Advisory 
Board. In reply to the published criticism 
that the Library War Council contained no 
librarians, it may again be noted that li- 
brarians avowedly kept themselves in the 
background, tho the actual work was done 
largely by them, in the modest belief that 
the purse strings of the public would be 
more freely opened if the movement were 
under the auspices of national representa- 
tives of the public whose names were more 
widely known. Splendid work is already 
under way in some of the A. L. A. build- 
ings, that at Chillicothe, Ohio, under the 
direction of librarian Burton E. Stevenson, 


being the pioneer in actual operation, and 
the co-operation of the Y. M. C. A., the 
Knights of Columbus, and later of the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, utilizing 
their buildings as branches, completes the 
organization. 


State legislation has chiefly taken shape 
in the development of the county system, 
Texas and North Dakota having both made 
progress in this direction, while the pro- 
posed county library law for Ohio passed 
the legislature, but was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor because of one of its financial fea- 
tures. The retirement of W. R. Eastman, 
the youthful veteran of eighty years, from 
the guardianship of library legislation, is to 
be noted with regret. He has passed his 
mantle to Clarence B. Lester of the Wiscon- 
sin State Library Commission, who has not 
been able to take up the task in time for 
us to print in this number of the Liprary 
JOURNAL the usual summary of state legis- 
lation for the year. There has been no ad- 
dition within the year to the lists of state 
commissions and associations, for the sim- 
ple reason that most of the active states are 
already provided with such, tho there is 
missionary work yet to be done in half a 
score of our states. The development of 
associations has been chiefly among special 
or business libraries and school libraries, 
and this is a happy augury for the develop- 
ment of these important branches of library 
work. Local meetings of special librarians, 
looking to the formation of local associa- 
tions, were held in Portland, Oregon and 
New Haven, Connecticut. The Southern 
School Librarians Association, organized at 
Washington late in 1916, has yet to make 
further progress south. As to meetings in 
general, the A. L. A. conference at Louis- 
ville brought together a larger number than 
was expected at a southern meeting, but 
concentration on war service has caused the 
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suspension of the mid-winter meetings in 
Chicago. It is understood that the Execu- 
tive Board will designate Saratoga for the 
1918 meeting, in the expectation that this 
will bring together the usual large attend- 
ance at meetings in the East. Aside from 
the regular meetings of state, regional, and 
special associations, the most notable 
feature of the year was the library 
publicity conference held at Chicago 
in May on the invitation of the Ad- 
vertising Association of Chicago. A new 
library school has been started at the St. 
Louis Public Library, the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education initiated a six-weeks li- 
brary school course at Toronto, and there 
has been considerable development in exist- 
ing schools and library training classes. 
During the summer the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Commission held to very good pur- 
pose a second convocation of librarians 
from the smaller towns, at Simmons College. 


Deatu has never perhaps taken so heavy 
a toll from the library profession as in 1917. 
He found a shining mark, indeed, in Henry 
E. Legler, universally considered one of 
the men of the future, who should have 
lived to realize the great undertaking he 
had initiated in the system of regional 
branch libraries for Chicago, which will be- 
come his memorial. Of the veterans, Alfred 
E. Whittaker, tho not present at the first 
A. L. A. conference, antedated the associa- 
tion as one of the twenty-one contribut- 
ing editors to the Lrsrary JOURNAL in its 
inception, while William I. Fletcher of Am- 
herst, whose great work as a bibliographer 
won universal recognition, and Henry M. 
Utley of Detroit, both librarians emeritus, 
came into the association soon after its 
organization. Thus the association has lost 
three past-presidents within the year. An- 
other early member was Mrs. Mary H. Cur- 
ran, whose weight and dignity caused her 
to be known pleasantly as “the Bishop of 
Bangor,” and who has left a memorial of 
herself in a bequest to the Bangor Library, 
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with which she was so long happily and 
usefully associated. Among other women 
members Miss Mary B. Lindsay of Evanston, 
Illinois, took high rank. James L. Gillis of 
California was one of the most modern and 
enterprising of state librarians, to whom 
California owes its characteristic county li- 
brary system, and Anderson H. Hopkins, 
associated in his latter years with Pitts- 
burgh, will long be remembered in the A. 
L. A. George William Harris, librarian 
emeritus of Cornell, and Ralph K. Jones, 
librarian of the University of Maine and 
prominent in Maine library circles, are other 
college losses. William H. Winters had 
been librarian of the New York Law Insti- 
tute for forty-five years, and Herman Ros- 
enthal, whom the New York Public Library 
lost, was perhaps better known as a Sla- 
vonic scholar outside library circles than 
as head of that division in the Library. 


ALTHO changes in personnel, partly owing 
to this depletion in the higher posts, have 
been numerous, the place of Mr. Legler is 
yet to be filled in Chicago by civil service 
examination, thru which he won his own 
opportunity. Mr. Gillis’ post has been filled 
by the promotion of Milton J. Ferguson as 
state librarian of California. Lawrence 
Boyd Evans has come into the state libra- 
rianship of Massachusetts, following Fos- 
ter W. Stearns’ brief incumbency in suc- 
cession to Charles F. D. Belden, who 
resigned to accept the librarianship of the 
Boston Public Library, made vacant by 
Horace G. Wadlin’s resignation after 
many years of faithful service. Har- 
rison W. Craver came from Pittsburgh 
to succeed W. P. Cutter as librarian of the 
United Engineering Society in New York, 
with which the Library of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers had been united, 
and Ernest J. Reece left the Illinois Library 
School to take the vacant headship of the 
Library School of the New York Public 
Library. Charles E. Rush was appointed 
librarian of the Indianapolis Public Library 
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coincident with the opening of the new 
building, Miss Eliza G. Browning retir- 
ing to the post of assistant librarian, at her 
own request. Many have gone thru leaves 
of absence or otherwise, to man camp 
libraries of the several cantonments, in pa- 
triotic service, and are winning places on the 
country’s roll of honor. Miss Jessie F. 
Hume, of the Queens Borough Library sys- 
tem, completed twenty-five years of faithful 
service, pleasantly commemorated by a lov- 
ing cup. The St. Louis Public Library de- 
veloped the interesting plan, started in New 
York state, of exchanging assistants with 
other libraries for specified periods, with 
the purpose of wider experience and mutual 
advantage on both sides. Progress has been 
made toward the standardization and cer- 
tification of librarians, and in Massachu- 
setts there was effective protest against ex- 
tending ordinary civil service examinations 
to library service in place of the special 
methods already widely in operation. 


Lrerary building, which had a low record 
in 1916, took a new start in 1917, which 
witnessed the completion and opening of 
several important library buildings of nearly 
first rank, notably those at Indianapolis, St. 
Paul, San Francisco and Montreal. The 
Lawson-McGhee Library of Nashville also 
opened its new edifice. College library 
buildings were completed and dedicated at 
Amherst College, and at the University of 
Notre Dame, Indiana; Williams, Vassar, 
and Michigan University are making sub- 
stantial additions; Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, California, has cleared the ground 
for a new library building to replace the 
one which the earthquake of 1906 destroyed, 
and the Peabody College for Teachers at 
Nashville has accepted plans for a library 
building of unique character, designed by 
Mr. Tilton, which will be the most impor- 
tant of its kind in the South. The building 
of the United Engineering Society in New 
York has been enlarged to house the added 
treasures of the Civil Engineers Library, by 


the remarkable engineering achievement of 
adding two stories to a skyscraper in the 
shape of a four-legged stool, whose legs 
are steel columns ingeniously carried thru 
the existing building from ground founda- 


‘ tions. Kansas City, Mo., has doubled the 


housing capacity of its library by an im- 
portant extension. Detroit is clothing the 
steel skeleton of its building, completed 
long since, by the facing of stone, the cor- 
nerstone having been laid during the year. 
Philadelphia, despite litigation, has pro- 
gressed with preparations for building at the 
fine site on the new parkway, and Brook- 
lyn, after long delays, is making progress 
on the wing which is to be first completed. 


In publications and bibliographies, the 
year has not been notable. War bibliog- 
raphy has attracted attention and probably 
the war museum established at London, the 
French war library at Lyons, the German 
collection in Berlin, and other collections 
will lead to developments toward adequate 
bibliographical record of the world war. 
The fourth volume of “Books on the Great 
War,” edited by F. W. T. Lange of the St. 
Bride Foundation Libraries, was received 
in this country early in the year. The first 
section of a “Catalogue of war publica- 
tions,” to June, 1916, compiled by G. W. 
Prothero and Alex. J. Philip, is designed 
ultimately to include every work of im- 
portance related to the war and published 
before its close. The high cost of paper 
and printing which war conditions have 
induced, has resulted in several discon- 
tinuances ‘and suspensions—among them 
the stopping of the Portland, Oregon, 
Library Bulletin and the omission of 
the annual cumulation of the Open Shelf, 
published by the Cleveland Public Library. 
The Technical Book Index, formerly pub- 
lished by the Indexers of Chicago, has been 
taken over by the Pittsburgh Library. /n- 
formation, a useful library tool, has been 
suspended, and a new Business Digest, 
cumulated quarterly, has been supplied in 
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its place. Mr. Koch’s volume on Carnegie 
libraries up to 1907, with illustrations, is 
one of the interesting library publications, 
and valuable in library practice will be Miss 
Mudge’s thoro revision of the Kroeger 
“Guide to the study and use of reference 
books.” The “Apprentice course for small 
libraries,” prepared by the faculty of the 
Wisconsin Library School, and the catalogs 
of children’s books from the H. W. Wilson 
Company, have been other practical library 
helps of the year. In special bibliography, 
the most important issue has been the cata- 
log of the Petrarch Collection at Cornell, 
published in_England in a substantial vol- 
ume by the Oxford University Press. 


Amonc the civilian services of the war 
one of the most important features has been 
the provision of ambulances which Amer- 
ica generously supplied in considerable 
numbers even before our entrance into the 
war. At the A. L. A. conference of 1917, 
Miss Hitchler proposed an A. L. A. ambu- 
lance, but the pressure, especially within 
recent months for other war services, has 
put this plan somewhat in the background. 
It commended itself especially to the late 
Henry E. Legler, whose son had volun- 
teered for ambulance service in France, and 
it was his earnest wish that such an ambu- 
lance might be provided and that his son 
might have the honor of being the driver 
for the A. L. A. ambulance. Some of the 
western associations have taken up this 
thought and are pressing Miss Hitchler’s 
plan with this in view. About half of the 
$1900 necessary has been raised, and fur- 
ther donations may be sent to Miss Hitchler 
at the Brooklyn Public Library. 


Tue report of Dr. Raney on behalf of 
the A. L. A. committee on importations, 
shows that, in large measure thru the co- 
operation of the Librarian of Congress and 
the special representative of the library in 
London, Mr. Koch, much was accomplished 
early in the year toward the importation 
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of German books, by the freeing of the 
cases held in Rotterdam. Since then, the 
Trading with the Enemy Act has been 
passed and careful regulations have been 
made regarding the importation of publica- 
tions originating in enemy countries. The 
committee has succeeded in securing a 
blanket license on behalf of the American 
Library Association, under which “univer- 
sities, colleges and public institutions of 
approved character,” inclusive of public li- 
braries, may imporf enemy publications, 
especially serials, necessary for research 
purposes and not of objectionable char- 
acter. This excludes not only popular 
literature, but also the theological works 
and the historico- political publications 
which have alike been made organs of 
propaganda. The committee’s circular to 
libraries is printed elsewhere. The library 
profession is to be congratulated both that 
its national organization has been the 
means of accomplishing this result and that 
it has had the service of so active and 
efficient a committee. 


Russia, despite its political upheavals, 
has been coming more and more to the 
front in library development. The Library 
School in Shaniawsky University at Mos- 
cow had above 200 students this year, in 
addition to the thousand enjoying its train- 
ing in previous years. The Russian Li- 
brary Association at the end of its first 
year included 500 members, and has four 
branches in as many centers. Lectures on 
library economy have been given in several 
cities. Under the new regime, all restric- 
tions have been removed from libraries and 
a number of new public libraries are in 
course of development. Mexico also is 
showing advance, a library school at Mex- 
ico City having entered upon its second 
year with over a hundred students for the 
two-year course which replaces the original 
one year course. The progress in these two 
countries is a happy surprise to those who 
have not carefully watched the forward 
movement of their peoples. 
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A COLLEGE LIBRARY IN WAR TIME* 


By Hersert Putnam, Librarian of Congress 


Our purpose to-day seems at odds with 
the times. We are to dedicate a building 
to books, and the uses of books: to study, 
therefore, and to meditation. And the 
world is at war, the time a time, not of 
meditation, but of passion; a time for ac- 
tion, not for quotation; a time for asserting 
convictions, not for forming them. A collec- 
tion of books represents agreements, sym- 
pathies and mutual understanding among 
men; it stands for a certain continuity in 
the developing relations between man and 
man, nation and nation. War abruptly 
suspends those relations between great 
groups of men, ignores all the previous 
reciprocities, and throws back the contend- 
ing peoples into an attitude purely primi- 
tive. It is the office of books to seek and 
exploit the good, the true, the serviceable, 
the amiable, wherever it may be found: it 
is the necessity of war to invigorate itself 
by seeking and exploiting the base, the 
false, the weak and the detestable in the 
enemy. It is the office of books to bring 
men together; it is the effect of war to 
keep them apart. 

But if these contrasts exist, there may 
be the more reason for exemplifying them. 
If the normal relations are for the moment 
suspended, there may be the greater need 
of remembering that they have existed, and 
will be resumed; and if civilization itself 
seems to have lost its hold, of recalling 
and emphasizing that it never does so 
completely, that its progress is continuous, 


“and that even cataclysms such as the pres- 


ent, when viewed in retrospect, will appear 
to fit into an evolutionary progress, doubt- 
less divinely ordered. 

The proof of this is in books, the record 
in a library. And at precisely such a time 
as this the dedication of a building to li- 
brary uses is a necessary assertion and 
useful reminder: just as was the steady 
erection of the dome of our Capitol—as- 
sertion of unity—during the disruptions of 
our Civil War. A reminder too—the li- 


* Address at the dedication of the Converse Library 
Building at Amherst College, November 8, 1917 


brary—that there are “first principles” in 
science, canons in art, lessons in history, 
and rules of conduct. which no political 
disturbances among men can affect; and 
particularly useful if it emphasize, as here 
it does, that, whatever the disturbances, 
the ultimate tranquillity, efficiency, and 
happiness of the community depend upon 
the individuals composing it: and _ that 
therefore the need of the individual to edu- 
cate himself, by the established methods, 
and in the customary ways, remains im- 
perative. If war requires temporary em- 
phasis upon certain ideals necessary to its 
own efficiency, it must not be allowed to set 
aside as futile the ideals deemed effica- 
cious in normal times. I mean, of course, 
those ideals in education, in the business of 
life, and in the relation of man to man—of 
nation to nation—which are urged in times 
of peace. 

The ideals—the methods—and the appa- 
ratus also. Of which latter are books. Is 
their potency lost? Is it disposed of by the 
fact that, with millions of books to guide 
them to decent conduct and friendly ap- 
preciations, the nations are at war? Is it 
disparaged by the fact that the nation held 
by us responsible for the war, most con- 
temned for barbarity in it, is the nation 
most devoted to books—most insistent and 
orderly in its process of education? The 
answer is for your faculty to give. The 
present offers a unique opportunity for its 
statement. 

I am sure they will take advantage of it, 
and that their effective instrument will be 
the books themselves. Also, that it will lie 
not in profuse references to many books, 
but in the discriminate use of a few. 

In many counsels there may be wisdom, 
but it is only the wisdom of the one wisest 
among them. In many books there may be 
a multitude of evidence for the investi- 
gator, of subtleties for the sophist, but 
only confusion for the man seeking a guide 
to conduct. And in its abilities to make the 
worse appear the better reason a University 
Library contains confusions for the under- 
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graduate which a College Library may well 
avoid. Certainly the fundamentals of his- 
tory, of science, of philosophy, of good 
faith and of good breeding can be found 
within the compass of a hundred thousand 
volumes. And of these it is only good 
faith and good breeding that are for us the 
issue in this war. The original issues were 
doubtless complex and of many effects and 
motives. It was not they that brought us 
in. We came in only when one of the com- 
batants announced and set in practice a 
doctrine that ignored the sanctions of hu- 
manity achieved after centuries of painful 
effort, and threatened every community 
relying for its safety upon justice rather 
than force—a doctrine of monstrous ego- 
tism: the doctrine that a nation “fighting 
for its life” [its own judge as to whether 
it is so fighting] need regard nothing but 
its own immediate profit. There are some 
things which a gentleman regards even 
when he is fighting for his life. 

It may assert law in its behalf; but it 
isn’t law that it infracts. It is a “gentle- 
man’s agreement”: an understanding be- 
tween nations precisely similar to that be- 
tween the individuals of a border commun- 
ity where there is no positive law, nor 
courts to interpret it, nor police to enforce 
it. An act which shocks the good sense or 
the conscience for the community, or seems 
to imperil its safety, isn’t dealt with as a 
breach of law. It isn’t open to argument. 
It meets a resistant more fundamental than 
law. The bystanders won’t “stand” for it. 
And they “take a hand” to suppress it. 

So we took a hand, tho indeed we had 
also a particular hurt of our own. But the 
point is that the issue upon which we did 
sO was not an involved and intricate one, 
not an issue of dynasties, or heredities, or 
territorial aggression or commercial am- 
bition: it was the simple issue of good faith 
and good breeding. The test we applied 
was the test of what is fair and decent and 
safe among peoples who are to live and do 
business with one another. And the de- 
cision we made was the decision not so 
much of our minds as of our conscience. 
It did not require elaborate learning, for it 
did not admit of argument. 

Most wars have a compensating side—in 
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the examples they furnish of personal dedi- 
cation and self-sacrifice. If they rend cer- 
tain groups apart, they bring others into a 
new and close communion of effort and 
suffering in a common cause. But this par- 
ticular war has the especial value of being, 
for us at least, a war of principle. And 
the impress of it as such should be deep 
upon our younger generation. 

Deep also from another side, the example 
of organization and of subordination which 
it requires, as has no other war hitherto: 
of an entire community bending itself to a 
single purpose, organizing all its energies 
towards this, subordinating to it every 
selfish, individual interest. It is a lesson in 
efficiency. And the application will go be- 
yond it. For if such organization and sub- 
ordination are necessary to the efficiency of 
the community in war, why should they not 
promote its efficiency in peace? The ques- 
tion will be raised. It will gravely con- 
cern the generation that is to deal with our 
civic problems in the early future; and the 
opportunity is extraordinary to interest 
that generation in it while you hold their 
attention. You can do so with effect only 
by relating the phenomena of the times to 
the studies which they pursue here. 

An enviable opportunity. And it is avail- 
able not merely in the field of history and 
the political and social sciences but in the 
natural and physical sciences as well, and 
in the arts: for all alike are being drawn 
upon and applied. There is indeed scarce- 
ly one of them unrepresented in our Coun- 
cil of National Defense. No such concen- 
tration of them has been witnessed before; 
nor such a demonstration of the application 
of the exact sciences and the utility of the, 
so-called, theoretic sciences. 

But there is another lesson also—the les- 
son of all great crises in human affairs. 
It is the proof they offer of the qualities 
in the individual man which make for effi- 
ciency. Such crises strip off the non- 
essentials, bare the essentials. The man 
who emerges is efficient not in proportion 
to his learning or accomplishments, for 
these but enable him to deal with a familiar 
problem in the usual way. What enables 
him to cope with a crisis is the ability to 
deal with an unfamiliar problem in an un- 
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usual way. And this ability depends not 
upon what he knows, so much as upon a 
combination of this with what he sees, 
feels and judges, so that the whole co- 
operates as power. When we stress the 
faculty in this we call it efficiency; when 
we stress the quality in it we call it char- 
acter. And the impressive fact is that the 
controlling element—that which enables 
him to meet supremely a great occasion— 
is character rather than faculty. It is the 
moral of him, not the intellectual in him. 
It is no mere possession. It is rather an 
adjustment within him of all his possessions 
with all his parts. It is this which 
ensures the co-operation. [t is this which 
proportions him to his task. It is this 
which gives him his driving force. And it 
is this alone which makes his effect endur- 
ing. It is enduring, because what he has 
applied to the task is a something inde- 
pendent of his knowledge or time or cir- 
cumstance. It is something fundamental— 
independent of all time, superior to ail 
circumstances. 

It is deeply ethical. And yet it may be 
expressed in terms quite intellectual, even 
in the terms of art. 

Down on the Mall in Washington there 
is approaching completion a memoria! to 
Lincoln. The design is classic, suggesting 
to the casual a near reproduction of the 
Parthenon. And some have questioned it 
as singularly inapt. A Greek temple to 
commemorate Lincoln! What more re- 
mote from him, less suggestive of him? 

They are thinking of the superficies of 
the man, cemtrasting this with the sym- 
metry and reunement of Greek architec- 
tnre. Even so they are thinking incom- 
pletely: for they overlook two vital quali- 
ties which even his superficies shared with 
it: proportion, and repose. And the power 
due to both. St. Gaudens didn’t overlook 
them: both his erect and his seated figures 
of Lincoln absolutely convey them: and in 
doing so are as “classic” as any that have 
come down to us from the age of Phidias. 

Now in architecture proportion and re- 
pose are near expressions of the cthical. 
And the architecture of the Greeks ex- 
presses them pre-eminently: not perhaps be- 
cause of the moral qualities of the Greek 
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people, but because, however in private life 
the Greeks may have relaxed to the pleas- 
ure or the expediencies of the moment, 
their aesthetic sense demanded in their ar- 
chitecture that perfection which includes 
due adjustment of parts to whole, and of the 
whole to its problem and its environment. 

On the aesthetic side this adjustment is 
beauty; on the intellectual and moral, it is 
efficiency. And where the question is of a 
man, in relation to a problem requiring ex- 
ercise of the moral qualities—where, for 
instance, his success is conditioned upon his 
sympathy, his tolerance, his charity, the 
veracity of his nature, its very basis is 
moral. Such a man was Lincoln; such a 
problem was his; and only such an adjust- 
ment enabled him to meet it. “The good- 
ness of his greatness combined with the 
greatness of his goodness.” And if archi- 
tecture is to express him at all it will be 
that architecture which truly stands for 
veracity. Truly for proportion also, and 
balance, and the fit adjustment of the 
means to the end—which, under Provi- 
dence, Lincoln himself stood for. 

An adjustment: of mind and heart and 
soul. The building which expresses it—or 
the book—whether of yesterday or to-day 
—is equally a classic. The man who ex- 
presses it is a master in efficiency; and it is 
only such men—and such nations—that 
contribute to the permanent progress of the 
world. Where the adjustment fails, they 
fail. And the conspicuous cases where it 
fails are the cases where the intellectual in 
them overbalances the moral. Such a case 
seems that of the nation—or of the cov- 
ernment which professes to interpret it— 
which arrays its “efficiency” against us 
to-day. It is a plausible efficiency, and it 
has ingenious and terrifying instruments; 
as the mind can always have if untram- 
meled by morality in method. It may win 
initial success. But it is not a complete or 
final efficiency. It cannot prevail. And if 
we can prevent, it shall not. 

Are these various reflections remote from 
the occasion? Not as they have come to 
me. I am thinking of the ideals of Am- 
herst, of this collection of books in rela- 
tion to them, and of this building in rela- 
tion to both. “Amherst does not look on 
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any man as educated unless he has been 
taught to interpret the problems of his own 
day thru the lessons of the past.” That 
assuring declaration of your trustees im- 
plies that the man of Amherst is to study 
the past in relation to the duty of to-day. 
The duty of service and of citizenship. 
And the aim of Amherst is to perfect men 
in efficiency for both. It was the aim of 
your founders when they undertook to pre- 
pare men for the ministry: for that meant 
then, more exclusively than now, to prepare 
them not merely for the service of God but 
for the guidance of their fellows in the 
practical conduct of life. And I assume 
that it is the aim still, tho ministry is no 
longer the exclusive, or even the main, 
destination of her graduates. It requires 
you to consider what are the elements of 
efficiency, upon what it is grounded; and 
if the times yield illustration, to utilize it. 

If, therefore, I have dwelt upon the pres- 
ent phenomena it is for their application; 
if upon the fundamental in the great issue 
in which we are engaged, it is because this 
is a moral issue. As such it is a permanent 
issue, for indeed it is only the moral issues 
that are permanent. It concerns society as 
an organism, with a developing past, a still 
developing future, and a present drawing 
upon the one and responsible to the other. 
It concerns us individually not as indi- 
viduals, but as members of it, “functioning” 
(tho I dislike the word) in relation to it. 
And it concerns now and here these men 
who are preparing themselves for the op- 
portunity and the duty which this relation 
involves. “Not until a man has learned 
to feel as well as to think organically can 
he be a good citizen,” remarked Professor 
Morse, in an address here thirty years ago. 
For the development of right feeling the 
four years of college—the plastic years— 
may be the most important of a man’s 
career: none the less that the development 
may be as much thru experience as thru 
formal study. In either case books—not 
necessarily many books, but the right books, 
wisely chosen, wisely interpreted—may be 
potent in it. 

But men must also be taught to think. 
And from this necessity also I find warrant 
for connecting the times especially with 
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your purpose here. Your purpose, and the 
method upon which you rely to effect it. 
If war integrates the action of a people, it 
may disintegrate their modes of thought. 
It may detach them from their customary 
standards, and from the processes which 
they have considered sound and efficient. 
In a time of war it is especially necessary 
that these should be reasserted, the pledge 
to them renewed. But there have been dis- 
integrating influences among us apart from 
the war; a disposition to loose and ir- 
responsible thinking, an easy content to 
adjust ourselves merely to the phenomena 
of our time. What new need, on the con- 
trary, is more close and responsible think- 
ing, and a care to adjust ourselves to the 
principles of all time. It is this which it 
is the aim of Amherst to ensure in the 
men under its charge. And she ensures it 
by insisting upon intensive study in the few 
fundamentals rather than a casual acquai. :- 
ance with many superficials. It is an age 
of experiment in education: she adheres to 
those processes for the development of an 
efficient mind and of an orderly character 
which have been tried and tested by genera- 
tions. For it is education she sets herself 
to, not mere cultivation: that education 
which, grounded on the humanities, is, 
however, itself the groundwork of true cul- 
ture, as distinct from mere cultivation; 
equally distinct also from the exercises 
which equip for a mere vocation. 

That, as I understand it, has been her 
aim, and I rejoice that under her present 
administration the aim has been reiterated. 
It is not the only aim of a University; but 
it is the fit and needed aim of a College. 
An argument for the founding of Am- 
herst was that it would be equidistant from 
Yale, Brown and Harvard. There are, I 
think, respects in which it may profitably 
remain so. 

The ultimate goal is to prepare men “to 
live creatively rather than possessively.” It 
is to form them, not especially to inform 
them. It is less concerned to give them be- 
liefs, than to enable them later to achieve 
beliefs for themselves. And in no case will 
it profess to “exhaust” for them or require 
them to “exhaust” any subject while they 
are under its control. 
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The aim in short is neither casual ac- 
quaintance with many subjects—by the 
easiest way—nor elaborate research in any 
one. It is study and experience, under 
guidance and discipline. Its instruments 
should correspond: among them especially 
the library. Fitly to correspond this must 
be a collection compact and organic rather 
than “comprehensive.” Within each sub- 
ject it should have the best, refreshed con- 
stantly by the still better. But it need not 
be great in dimension. A hundred thou- 
sand volumes—which you have—might suf- 
fice; the three hundred thousand which you 
have now accommodation for should cer- 
tainly suffice. That is to say, a collection 
of that size; for the particular books on 
hand will not, nor the particular books on 
hand at any one time. 

Among your faculty of course there will 
be men pursuing research—if not to “keep 
abreast” of their subject, at least to keep 
alive in it; but their special needs may be 
met by borrowing from other libraries— 
university libraries, and the National Li- 
brary under our system of “inter-library 
loan.” 

It is a “working” library that I am think- 
ing of—a library to serve men in equip- 
ping themselves for life, not to assist them 
in pursuing it; still less to enable them, 
thru its own resources, to widen the bound- 
aries of knowledge. The former is among 
the aims of a municipal library; the latter 
a just aim of a university library. But it 
means the acquisition of “special collec- 
tions” irrelevant to the undergraduate, 
which even if they come by gift are expen- 
sive to house and administer. They are 
tempting, they add prestige. But a college 
library regarding efficiency as paramount 
should avoid them: except, of course, those 
which, like your Clyde Fitch Collection, 
have an intimate “association interest.” 
They are a distinct asset, and a valuable one. 

On the other hand, if efficiency is to be 
regarded, the closest care in the choice of 
what it does acquire, and insistent atten- 
tion to the apparatus by which alone this 
may be made fully useful. For your own 
collection this has been ensured, so far as 
the means permitted, by your good fortune 
in librarians. With a William Fletcher— 
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to name only the recent ones—as sound a 
librarian in method as our profession has 
produced, and one of the most industrious, 
in the conduct of it for so many years; and 
a Robert Fletcher in loyal succession to 
him, there is little fear that the apparatus 
has been or will be neglected. Only the 
means may have fallen short, and are al- 
ways likely to. Whatever you can do to 
amplify them may prove more productive 
than an equivalent sum spent in adding to 
the collection. 

An organic library, for intensive study 
and experience. The thought of it gives 
me peculiar relish. And it does so none the 
less from the fact that my own professional 
association has been with libraries of a 
different type—libraries for the diffusion 
of [unsorted] knowledge—or for the en- 
largement of knowledge in general. There 
are libraries and libraries, however: or 
rather there should be. The attempt to 
make them all alike is wasteful. They 
should be differentiated to their several 
purposes. And the library of a college par- 
ticularly. It is part of your apparatus. It 
should be shaped and discriminated for 
efficiency as such. 

But I am conscious how odd it may ap- 
pear that with the custody of a collection 
of two and a half million volumes which [ 
am still trying to increase, I should be de- 
claring the sufficiency of a hundred thou- 
sand. Equally odd that on this celebration 
of the service of books I should be laying 
stress upon the qualities in men, to the for- 
mation of which books are less essential, 
and touch but lightly upon the possessions 
and accomplishments of men to which they 
may add uniquely. The glorification of 
them in other aspects—to amuse, to in- 
spire, to cheer and to solace—I have omit- 
ted entirely. Yet it is customary to such 
occasions as this. It is natural, and a 
privilege. 

But again the times are my excuse. All 
those aspects of books concern the indi- 
vidual merely. The times concern him as 
a member of a community. They bring a 
test and a challenge: of him, of the insti- 
tution which is shaping him, of the instru- 
ments which it employs. The test is severe. 
It goes to the fundamentals. It is a test 
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of efficiency. “What can I do, with what 
I have, where I am?” What can I do? 
That is the test. I may be an “ornament” 
to society; but that does not suffice. It is 
not the decorative side of life that in the 
last grim analysis we are concerned with. 
What can I do? 

The final test is efficiency. It is met by 
a college which teaches men to feel, as well 
as to think: to feel truly and largely, to 
think truly and closely. It is met by a 
collection of books which intensifies study 
and experience to the same end. And it is 
met by a building which expresses the 
elements in efficiency especially regarded 
here: a building compact, serious, re- 
strained, concentrated in purpose; in treat- 
ment frugal, without parsimony; avoiding 
irrelevant adornments, but achieving beau- 
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ty, power and refinement by its proportion, 
its balance, and the apt adjustment of 
means to end; a building which draws upon 
the past—as you are drawing upon it, and 
as this collection draws upon it—for the 
best lessons that the past affords, but adapts 
these to the present need, the present en- 
vironment, and a community service; a 
building which will promote, by exemplify- 
ing, what Lowell called the chief aim of a 
college education: “that good taste which 
is the conscience of the mind, and that 
conscience which is the good taste of the 
soul.” 

You may well rejoice in such a building. 
The donor may rejoice. And the memory 
of him whom it commemorates cannot but 
rejoice. I know of no form of memorial 
more enviable. 


HOW TO MEET THE LIBRARY NEEDS OF 
THE FARM* 


By Minnie LEATHERMAN Branton, Seerctary of the North Carolina 
Library Commission 


Ir the North Carolina Library Commis- 
sion really knew how to meet the library 
needs of the farm, how to give the farmer, 
the farmer’s wife, and the farmer’s chil- 
dren the library service that each requires, 
if the commission knew how and could and 
would, I believe it would mean more, not 
only to the rural population, but to all the 
people, than any other service we could 
render our state. Such is my faith in the 
power and in the influence of the right 
kind of books... . 

“How to meet the library needs of the 
farm’’—the problem is threefold: How to 
procure the books; how to get the books 
to the country people; and how to get the 
country people to use the books. The ques- 
tion of money is involved in each to a 
greater or less extent. Our state constitu- 
tion says “Religion, Morality and Educa- 
tion being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.” Surely books are a means 


“Abridged from a paper read before the Georgia 
Library Association, t. 16, 1916. 


of education second to none. Hence the 
state is fully justified in appropriating 
money to be expended in meeting the li- 
brary needs of the farm, especially a state 
like North Carolina in which the popula- 
tion is overwhelmingly rural. But it re- 
quires not only money to buy books; it re- 
quires something else to select the right 
books—skill and training and experience, 
and sympathy and love, and unless one has 
these qualities in abundance and will put 
her whole heart and soul into the work, 
the library needs of the farm will not be 
met. 

Do not send worn out books or collec- 
tions made up largely of gifts to the coun- 
try. You know what kind of books people 
give away. And do not, I beg of you, 
send books which have been discarded by 
some library in the North or in the South. 
Country people have a right to the best 
and we should see that they get the best. 

It is sometimes said that country people 
do not like to read, do not want to read, 
and would not read even if books were 
available. Our experience shows that 
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country people are just like town people— 
they will read if they can get suitable 
books and attractive books. They don’t 
like soiled volumes or volumes printed in 
small type on cheap paper and poorly 
bound. 

Having secured the money with which 
to buy the books, and having procured the 
right books selected by a trained and ex- 
perienced librarian, the next step is to get 
the books to the people. The ideal way, 
perhaps, is by a system of county libra- 
ries, where each county has its own library 
located at the county seat with branches 
in the small towns and automobile book 
trucks to call regularly every two weeks 
at the door of every farm home in the 
county. 

The county library, the township library 
and the extension of public library priv- 
ileges to county residents are all com- 
paratively recent phases of library exten- 
sion development. Many years before 
county extension had been thought of, the 
importance and necessity of providing 
library privileges for country people had 
been discussed. In 1892 New York State 
took the lead in this work and passed a 
law providing for the operation of travel- 
ing libraries. Other states quickly fol- 
lowed the example of New York and to- 
day traveling libraries are in active opera- 
tion in nearly every state of the Union. 

The first traveling libraries were boxes 
of books containing about 50 volumes, but 
the traveling principle has gradually been 
extended and now single volumes, small 
collections and big collections, pictures, 
lantern slides, exhibits and various other 
educational agencies travel from school to 
school, from library to library, and from 
place to place all over the country. 

It is not claimed that the traveling li- 
brary effectively and adequately meets all 
the library needs of the farm, but the claim 
is made and with justification, that it is 
doing much and doing it well. To-day we 
hear a great deal about the disadvantages 
and inadequacy of a state traveling library 
system and some of the criticism is un- 
doubtedly just, but the fact must not be 
overlooked that in the initial stages of a 
state library movement traveling libraries 
are absolutely necessary. The traveling li- 
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brary is the pioneer. In a state in which 
there are no big cities and few large towns, 
in which over 86 per cent. of the popula- 
tion is rural, in which there are only a 
few strong public libraries, the traveling 
library while not ideal nor even adequate, 
is nevertheless effective, and we _ think, 
necessary. 

And now we come to the most important 
phase of the whole subject—how to get the 
country people to use the books, for our 
work is indeed useless if people do not read 
and do not profit thereby. You can lead 
people to good books but you cannot make 
them read. It is largely a matter of edu- 
cation, altho a great deal depends upon the 
publicity methods used; upon where the 
traveling library is kept and the custodian; 
upon having the right kind of books in at- 
tractive editions; and upon dozens of little 
details that must not be ignored. In an 
ideal library world we should have a num- 
ber of agents traveling thru each state and 
visiting each library station regularly, but 
the expense renders it prohibitive in many 
of our commonwealths, altho it is done to 
a certain extent in New York, Wisconsin 
and several other states. 

The operation of package libraries was 
begun in North Carolina in 1912 but it 
was not until two years later that the first 
regular traveling libraries were sent out. 
The traveling libraries contain between 36 
and 40 volumes, never more than 40, for 
the simple reason that the small supp’y of 
books and limited funds go much farther 
and reach more people. They are lent 
to communities, to schools, to local library 
associations, to book clubs, to farmers’ 
union locals, to community service leagues, 
betterment associations, civic leagues— 
to any regularly organized body that will 
assume the care of the library and sign 
the application, but always on condition 
that all the people of the community, adults 
as well as children, shall have free use of 
the books. No charge is made for the 
loan of libraries, but borrowers pay the 
transportation charges both ways. Libra- 
ries are lent for three months with the 
privilege of renewal for one month longer. 
They are not renewed for three months 
because we must in every instance stretch 
our resources just as far as_ possible. 
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Moreover four months seems to be as long 
as the average community cares to keep a 
library. 

The fixed collection plan was adopted 
in the beginning and has never been 
changed. There are disadvantages, of 
course, and some day when both our ap- 
propriation and staff have been trebled we 
may change to the open shelf plan. For 
the present it does not make any difference 
because every library is in circulation all 
the time, and it is a question of taking 
whatever collection happens to be available. 
Moreover our borrowers for the most part 
do not know how to select the books, and 
in the majority of cases would leave it to 
the commission anyway. 

The libraries are not intended especially 
for schools but are for general community 
use. In fact in a typical library only one- 
third of the books are children’s books; 
the other two-thirds are books for grown 
people. A large proportion are good, 
wholesome, entertaining novels; then there 
are one or two good biographies, a book 
of travel, a volume on agriculture, one on 
public health or personal hygiene, domestic 
science or household economics; and in 
most cases, a book of recreation, as we 
call it; that is, a book giving suggestions 
for simple parties, plays, entertainments or 
clubs—something that will be of practical 
assistance in developing community spirit 
and community recreation. _Whenever re- 
quested small collections of books on spe- 
cial subjects are sent in the regular trav- 
eling libraries. In this way we endeavor 
to meet in a general way the special or 
local needs of a particular community. 

The libraries are kept in post-offices, 
telephone exchanges, express offices, gen- 
eral stores, drug stores, club rooms, school 
houses, private homes—any place in fact 
where the people go often and freely. 
Large cards with blank space for the in- 
sertion of the location of the library are 
sent with each collection and the librarian 
is requested to place these cards in public 
places so everyone will know the library 
is in the community and just where it is 
located. 

A word should be said about the cases 
in which the books are shipped. Some com- 
missions use both a bookcase and packing 


box but the expense involved made such 
a method prohibitive in North Carolina. 
The problem was to find a box strong 
enough to stand the hard trips on the rail- 
roads and thru the country and yet attrac- 
tive enough to be used as a bookcase at 
the different stations, and moreover cheap 
enough for the commission to be able to 
buy as many as were needed. The last 
cases purchased meet all these require- 
ments and cost $3.75 each in lots of fifty, 
without the locks. 

But the regular traveling libraries do 
not always meet the special needs of the 
farmer, the teacher, the members of book 
clubs, of debate or literary societies and 
of the students. In North Carolina these 
are genuine library needs of the farm, and 
for that reason much of our time, effort 
and income are expended in the prepara- 
tion and operation of package libraries. 

It seems that North Carolina was the 
first Southern state to send out package 
libraries; in fact there were only a few 
operating them when the commission be- 
gan the work several years ago. The first 
libraries were prepared in the winter of 
IQII-I1912 in response to many requests 
from all parts of the state for literature 
on current, social and political questions. 
These requests came mostly from students, 
principals and superintendents of the rural 
districts and of towns having no public 
libraries. 

North Carolina’s debate libraries are 
made up not-only of magazine articles, 
speeches, briefs, newspaper clippings, gov- 
ernment documents and pamphlets—‘shirt- 
sleeve” literature as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes called it—but, in the majority of 
cases, several books are also included. 
These are forwarded by parcel post, the 
amount of postage required varying from 
five cents in the first zone to ten cents in 
the third zone. Each of these package 
libraries contains the best material avail- 
able on a subject and as much as the aver- 
age public library would be able to give. 
Hence they are not lent to individuals 
but only to schools and debating soci- 
eties and on condition that all taking part 
in the debate have the use of the material. 
Applications must be signed by the prin- 
cipal of a school or the officers of a debat- 
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ing or literary society. A very important 
package library is the collection known as 
the Farmer’s Library. This little library, 
containing twelve of the best books on 
agriculture for North Carolina farmers, 
has been duplicated many times to meet 
the demand. The libraries were purchased 
from an appropriation made for the pur- 
pose by the State Department of Agricul- 
ture and are lent to Farmer’s Union Locals 
and to other groups of farmers for two 
months. The collection weighs about 
twenty pounds and the postage in the first 
and second zone is 24c and in the third 
zone 44¢c. 

The commission also maintains a gen- 
eral collection on agriculture and country 
life, consisting of more than 140 titles, 
the most important and popular being dupli- 
cated as many times as is necessary to 
meet the demand. A group of ten books 
from this collection is lent to a farmer’s 
union local or other groups of farmers 
for two months or single volumes are lent 
to individuals for one month upon receipt 
of application signed by an officer of a 
local organization or a county official. 
Upon request a group of six from this 
collection is included in a general travel- 
ing library. 

The general loan collection is a miscel- 
laneous collection of books on all subjects 
and it enables the commission to send books 
to individuals, and to supplement the vari- 
ous fixed collections so that they will meet 
the local needs of each community and 
organization to which they are lent. In 
order that country people and people who 
do not have access to public libraries may 
secure books as easily and as promptly as 
possible, they are sent in response to appli- 
cations endorsed by a teacher, minister, 
county officer, postmaster, county or town 
official or the officers of a book club, so- 
ciety or other organization. The books 
from this section are lent for three weeks 
and the borrower pays the postage both 
ways. 

But our most valuable file is the maga- 
zine file. No one, or at least no librarian, 
can keep house to-day without magazines 
and the Wilson indexes. The collection 
costs practically nothing for the people 
gladly give us magazines to get them out 
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of their way and we cheerfully and grate- 
fully accept them and beg for more. The 
magazines are not bound but are shelved 
in proper order and any desired number can 
be found very easily and quickly. The 
desired article is removed from the maga- 
zine, the magazine returned to its proper 
place on the shelf, and the article itself 
stapled in a cover or folder similar to 
those used by the H. W. Wilson Co. The 
magazine itself is never sent, for a pack- 
age library often contains 15 or 16 or even 
20 articles and to send complete numbers 
would make the postage very high. Then, 
too, dozens of articles in those very maga- 
zines would probably be needed for other 
collections. Books are often torn apart 
and the several chapters treated in the 
same way, and it certainly pays to do this 
in the case of essays and collective biog- 
raphy. 

When a magazine article is returned, if 
it forms part of a fixed package library 
collection, it remains in the collection and 
the collection is filed in a pamphlet box; 
but if it is a part of a special collection 
the article is filed according to subject in 
a vertical file. 

This is only one phase of the work of 
the Library Commission. The ideal toward 
which the commission is working is to 
make it possible for every man, woman and 
child in North Carolina, whether he or she 
lives in a city or town, a small village or 
on a remote farm, to read good books. 
Hence the commission in its attempt to 
meet the library needs of the whole state 
is waging an active campaign whose ob- 
ject is “A Public Library in Every Town 
in North Carolina by 1920.” It is aiding 
in the organization of these new libraries, 
and in the reorganization of old ones. To 
give to every man, woman and child in 
North Carolina the books that belong to 
them is the goal towards which the com- 
mission is working. The goal will not be 
reached in this generation and probably 
not in the next, but it will be reached, and 
when that time comes our people will be 
a reading people, a prosperous and a happy 
people. 


Opsserve Child Labor Day in your library 


January 26, 27, or 28. 
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SOME REFERENCE BOOKS OF 1917 


By Isapore Gitpert Munce, Reference Librarian, Columbia University 


Tue aim of this present article like that 
of similar surveys of reference books of 
earlier years is not to present a complete 
list of the new reference books of 1917 but 
rather to indicate from the point of view 
of the general library some of the more 
important, useful, or interesting of the new 
publications. While most of the works 
referred to have been published during 
1917 mention is made also of some books 
of 1916 and 1915, principally foreign pub- 
lications which were either issued or re- 
ceived in this country too late in 1916 to 
be examined in time for mention in the 
survey of reference books of that year. 
It has been necessary to omit some French 
and English reference books which prob- 
ably should be recorded here, because on 
account of the delay in importation due to 
the war, copies have not yet been received 
in the various libraries to which the writer 
has access. 

The classification of titles in the follow- 
ing record follows, in the main, the group- 
ing in the new edition of A. B. Kroeger’s 
“Guide to the study and use of reference 
books” (Chicago, A. L. A. Publishing 
Board, 1917), to which this present article 
forms an informal and unofficial annual 
supplement. 

PERIODICALS AND CURRENT EVENTS 

A new index of periodical literature and 
current events which promises to be of 
considerable importance in its special field 
is the Business Digest which furnishes a 
record of current events in all lines of 
business, with references to articles in 
about 100 periodicals and digests of many 
of the articles. Started early in 1917 as a 
monthly this new digest for a while ran 
parallel to Jnformation, issued by the same 
firm, but later changed to a weekly and in 
July absorbed /nformation which was dis- 
continued as a separate publication. The 
present form of issue is weekly, with quar- 
terly cumulations which furnish permanent 
bound volumes and have the title “Current 
business encyclopedia.” Of the hundred 
periodicals indexed those of a purely busi- 


ness character are indexed completely while 
those of a general nature are indexed only 
for tHeir articles on business subjects. 
While most of the periodicals are either 
English or American, some foreign jour- 
nals, Getman, South American, etc., are 
included, and the list as a whole adds many 
titles not covered by other indexes. In 
the topics included special emphasis is 
naturally laid upon business subjects, and as 
a record of general current events the new 
digest is not always as satisfactory as its 
predecessor, Information, 

Certain changes and developments in 
existing indexes might be noted. The 
“Agricultural index,” started last year, 
has issued its first annual volume which in- 
dexes 158 agricultural journals and bulle- 
tins. The third annual cumulation of tie 
“Public Affairs Information Service” cov- 
ers considerably more material than the 
earlier annual volumes, indexing nearly 
500 periodicals as against less than half that 
number indexed in the cumulation of a 
year ago. The International Military Di- 
gest, heretofore issued in three forms, 
monthly, quarterly and annual, has discon- 
tinued its quarterly cumulations. 


Agricultural index, 1st annual cumulation, 1916. 
White Plains, N. Y.: Wilson, 1917. 256 8. 

Business Digest. New York: Cumulative Digest 
Corporation, 1917. Subs., weekly, $10 per yr.; weekly 
and quarterly, $15; quarterly alone, $10. 

International Military Digest. New York: Cumu- 
lative Digest Corporation. Subs. $3.50 per yr., with 
annual cumulation, $5. 

Public Affairs Information Service. 3d annual 
cumulation. White Plains, N. Y.: Wilson, 1917. 

SOCIETY TRANSACTIONS 

An important event to reference workers 
who handle the publications of French 
learned societies has been the issue of part 
three of Deniker’s “Bibliographie des tra- 
vaux scientifiques publiés par les sociétés 
savantes de la France,” a_ bibliography 
which has been at a standstill since the is- 
sue of parts 1 and 2 in 1895-1897. The 
new part extends the work by some 200 


pages. 
Deniker, Joseph. Bibliographie des travaux scien- 
tifiques . . . publiés par les sociétés savantes de la 


France, dressee sous les auspices du ministére de 
Vinstruction publique. Paris: Leroux, 1916. v. 1, 
pt. 3. § fr. 
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DICTIONARIES 
The new dictionaries of the year have 
been principally small handbooks, and spe- 
cial glossaries and foreign language man- 
uals called for by war work and war con- 
ditions. In the first of these classes be- 
long the new edition of a standard English 
handbook, Crabb’s “English synonymes,” 
and a new Russian and English dictionary 
by J. H. Freese which is useful where a 
small work is needed but is not a substitute 
for Alexandrov’s larger work. Of first im- 
portance in the class of special dictionaries 
is the new edition of Willcox’s “French- 
English military technical dictionary,” a re- 
issue of a standard work which has been 
enlarged and brought to date by the addi- 
tion of a 74-page supplementary list of new 
words and senses. Smaller military glos- 
saries are Pagé’s “Glossary of aviation 
terms,” Plumon’s “Vade-mecum for the use 
of officers and interpreters in the present 
campaign” and an anonymous work, the 
“Dictionnaire des termes militaire et de 
largot poilu.” This last is in French 
only and contains not only definitions of 
terms but also some encyclopedic informa- 
tion, ¢.g., information about uniforms, mili- 
tary medals with description and illustra- 
tions, national songs, etc. 


Crabb, George. Crabb’s English synonymes, rev. 
and enl. by the addition of modern terms .. . with 
an introduction by J. H. Finley. New York: Harper, 
1917. 769 p. $1.25. 

Dictionnaire des termes militaire et de l’argot poilu. 
Paris: Larousse, 1916. 320 p. fr. 2.50. 

Freese, John Henry. New pocket dictionary of 
the English and Russian languages. London: Kegan 
Paul; New York: Dutton, 1917 2 pts. ros. 6d, 

Pagé, Victor Wilfred, and Montariol, Paul. Glos- 
sary of aviation terms. English-French, Francois- 
anglais. New York: Norman W. Henley Publ. Co., 
19017. 94 Pp. $1. 

Plumon, Eugéne. Vade-mecum for the use of of- 
ficers and interpreters in the present campaign; 
French and English technical and military terms. 
New ed. Paris: Hachette; New York: Brentano’s. 
1917. 164 p. $1. 

Willcox, Cornélis de Witt. French-English mil!- 
tary technical dictionary with a supplement contain- 
ing recent military and technical terms. Washington: 
Govt. Prtg. Off., 1917. 582 p. 


RELIGION 


New publications to be recorded in this 
field include both new volumes in some of 
the great reference sets that are in process 
of publication, and also smaller works com- 
plete in themselves. In spite of the pres- 
sure of war times work on the great French 
sets proceeds. Three new fascicles of 
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Cabrol’s “Dictionnaire d’archéologie chré- 
tienne,” issued during 1916, carry that im- 
portant work to the word Dimanche. A 
new volume, volume 9, of Hasting’s “En- 
cyclopedia of religion and ethics” ad- 
vances that work thru the alphabet as iar 
as the werd Phrygians. A statistical pub- 
lication of timely interest and impor- 
tance, in view of the interest in and 
need for information about conditions in 
Armenia, Syria and other regions of the 
Turkish Empire, is “World statistics of 
Christian missions” by Harlan P. Beach 
and Burton St. John. This forms a new 
edition of the statistical and directory 
part of the “World atlas of Christian 
missions,” published in 1911, but omits the 
maps and so does not entirely supersede 
the earlier work. 


Beach, Harlan P., and St. John, Burton. World 
statistics of Christian missions. New York: Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, 1916. 148 p. 


2. 

Cabrol, Fernand. Dictionnaire d’archéologie chré- 
tienne. Paris: Letouzey, 1916. Fasc. 35-37. 5 fr 
each. 

Encyclopedia of religion and ethics, ed. by James 
Hastings. New York: Scribner, 1917. v. 8 $7. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


In spite of the fact that the war has 
caused the disappearance or temporary sus- 
pension of many established year books, 
new works of this type are still started from 
time to time and two new titles may be 
noted this year. A new work in inter- 
national statistics is “Annuaire interna- 
tional de statistique,” the first volume of 
which gives detailed statistics of FEuro- 
pean population in 1916. A new colonial 
annual is the “Year book of the Nether- 
lands East Indies” which is issued in both 
Dutch and English editions and gives in 
its first issue a good deal of general de- 
scriptive matter as well as some statistical 
tables. 

Several titles important for questions on 
economic conditions or economic history 
of this country have been published. For 
present conditions an important new hand- 
book is the “Abstract of the census of 
manufacturers, 1914” which gives in con- 
densed form, in advance of the detailed 
reports, the figures collected in 1914 and 
makes comparisons between these and ear- 
lier figures, giving comparative figures gen- 
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erally for 1914, 1909, 1904 and 189. A 
new edition of “Commercial organizations 
of the United States” revises the earlier 
list published by the Bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce in 1915, and car- 
ries information to July 1917. For histori- 
cal purposes an important new work is 
the “History of transportation in the United 
States before 1860” prepared under the 
direction of B. H. Meyer by Caroline E. 
MacGill and others. This belongs to the 
Carnegie Institution’s series of “Contribu- 
tions to American economic history,” form- 
ing a companion work to Johnson’s “His- 
tory of domestic and foreign commerce” 
and Clark’s “History of manufactures” 
published in 1915 and 1916 respectively. 
Like these earlier members of the series, 
this new volume has special reference value 
both because of its detailed treatment of 
the subject and, particularly, because of its 
full bibliographies. 

In college libraries and in other libraries 
used by readers interested in present or 
future possibilities of foreign study there 
is definite reference use for “Science and 
learning in France” published by the 
Society for American Fellowships in 
French Universities. The subject is cov- 
ered in sections devoted to special topics 
such as archzxology, history, philology, 
political science, etc. Each section has 
been prepared by a special drafting com- 
mittee, and indicates the record of French 
scholarship in its particular field, notable 
achievements and famous names, courses 
in the subject given now or recently in the 
different French universities, and the spe- 
cial facilities available, such as libraries, 
laboratories, etc. In addition to its main 
purpose, the book furnishes considerable 
incidental aid to the reference worker by 
suggesting the names of eminent writers 
and authorities in the various fields cov- 
ered. 

A convenient new handbook for both 
the general and the law library is “Im- 
portant federal laws” compiled by John A. 
Lapp. This gives the text of the federal 
constitution and of a selection of the more 
important laws affecting questions of busi- 
ness, labor, agriculture, national defense 


and other questions of wide or constant in- 
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terest and application. A supplement which 
is issued separately and also bound in with 
later issues of the main work, brings the 
record quite up to date by adding the im- 
portant acts of the Special session of Con- 
gress, April-October 1917. Of interest in 
quite a different field is Sherman’s “Roman 
law in the modern world” which while 
primarily a work for the law student covers 
many topics of interest to the student of 
Roman history and institutions and thru 
the detailed manual and bibliographical 
guide in the second and third volumes fur- 
nishes reference aid to the research worker 
in this field. 


Annuaire international de statistique, pub. par 
l’Office permanent de International de Sta- 
tistique. La Haye, 1916. v. 

Dutch East Indies. Departement van landbouw, 


nijverheid en handel. Yearbook of the Netherlands 
East Indies. Batavia, 1916. 


v. 1. 
Lapp, a Augustus. Important federal laws. 


Indianapolis: Bowen, 1917. 9 q 

Meyer, Balthasar Henry. History of transporta- 
tion in the U. S. before 1860. Washington: Carnegie 
Inst., 1917. 678 p. $6. 


Science and learning in France, with a survey of 


‘ opportunities for American students in French wmni- 


versities. Soc. for American Fellowships in French 
Universities, 1917. 454 p.- 

Sherman, Charles Phineas. Roman law in the 
world. Boston: Boston Book Co., 1917. 


a S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Commercial organizations of the U. S. Washington: 
Govt. Prtg. Off., 1917. 116 p. 15 ¢. 

—— Bureau of the Census. Abstract of the 
census of manufacturers, 1914. Washington: Govt. 
Prtg. Off., 1917. 722 p. 65 ¢. 


SCIENCE AND USEFUL ARTS 

Several scientific bibliograpliies of refer- 
ence value have recently appeared. “A 
bibliography of fishes,” by Bashford Dean, 
is an important work including a great 
number of titles accumulated during near- 
ly twenty years of compilation and cover- 
ing both book and periodical literature in 
all the principal languages. The two vol- 
umes so far issued form only the author 
half of the work and the subject index is 
to constitute a third volume. The “Bibli- 
ography of British ornithology” by W. H. 
Mullens and H. K. Swann, the first parts of 
which were noticed in last year’s summary, 


has now been completed. 

Dean, Bashford. Bibliography of fishes. 
York: Amer. Museum of Natural History, 
v. 1-2. $41. 

Mullens, W. H., and Swann, H. K. Bibliography 
of British ornithology. 


LITERATURE 
The “Cambridge history of English 
literature,” which has been in process of 
publication since 1907, has been completed 


New 
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by the issue of volumes 13 and 14 which, 
with volume 12 published in 1916, cover 
the nineteenth century. For reference pur- 
poses, special note should perhaps be made 
of the chapters on colonial literature— 
Anglo-Indian, Anglo-Canadian, Australian 
and South African—which are included 
in the last volume. A companion work, the 
“Cambridge history of American litera- 
ture” edited by William Peterfield Trent, 
John Erskine, S. P. Sherman and Carl Van 
Doren, has begun to appear, volume one 
(Colonial and Revolutionary literature, 
Early national literature I) having been 
published in November. The reference 
value of this new work is very great and 
the appended bibliographies are especially 
fine. In many cases special emphasis has 
been laid upon the record of contributions 
to periodicals and the bibliographies have 
therefore an added value as furnishing a 
key to material not covered, or perhaps in- 
completely indexed, in Poole. 

An older bibliography of dramatic litera- 
ture which has long been of importance is 
the Soleinne “Bibliothéque dramatique” 
(Paris, 1843-45. 5 vols.). This has been 
hard to use for some purposes because of 
the lack of an index. An index prepared 
year ago by Charles Brunet has recently 
been published. As this is an alphabetic 
title list with reference to the author’s 
name as well as to the number in the 
Soleinne catalog, it serves not only as an 
index but also as an independent reference 
book for finding “who wrote it.” New 
bibliographies which have a_ reference 
value in more limited fields are: “Early 
American poetry, 1610-1820, a list of works 
in the New York Public Library,” com- 
viled by J. C. Frank, Wise’s “Bibliography 
of the writings of Wordsworth” and his 
“Bibliography of the Bronté family,” and 
the new edition of Prideaux’s “Bibliog- 
raphy of Robert Louis Stevenson,” edited 
by Mrs. Luther H. Livingston. This last 
brings the original edition to date by 
adding considerable new material, and cor- 
rects some errors but does not change the 
plan of the work. 

The Carnegie Institution has enlarged 
its list of concordances by publishing a 
Keats concordance compiled by D. L. Bald- 
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win and several collaborators. This is 
based on the H. Buxton Forman editions 
of 1910 and 1914, and is a complete record 
of all words used by Keats with the excep- 
tion of some 59 very common words which 
are omitted altogether and ten others of 
which only an incomplete record is made. 

Several new anthologies or collections 
have appeared. Of these the most exten- 
sive is the new edition of the “Warner li- 
brary” which is a partial revision, but not 
a complete resetting, of the old edition. 
The main part of the work is reprinted 
from the old plates with some changes and 
insertions where the plates could be altered, 
and with a good many new pages added to 
each volume to include selections from 
new authors, additional selections from au- 
thors already represented, and new critical 
essays. The supplementary volumes, i. ¢., 
biographical dictionary, synopses, courses 
of study, are said to have been largely re- 
written and entirely reset, but as these 
volumes are not yet published no judgment 
can yet be passed on that point. Libraries 
which have the old edition will not need 
to purchase all of the new, as the additional 
selections and new critical essays inserted 
in the main work are also to be published 
separately in two supplementary volumes 
which, together with the biographical 
dictionary, synopses and courses of study 
can be purchased separately from the 
set and used to bring the old edition 
to date. Among the poetical anthologies 
of the year may be mentioned “The stand- 
ard book of Jewish verse” compiled by 
Joseph Friedlander, and the “Treasury of 
war poetry, English and American” com- 
piled by G. H. Clarke. This latter, to- 
gether with J. W. Cunliffe’s selection of 
“Poems of the great war” published last 
year, forms a convenient compilation of 
some of the poems written on various as- 
pects of the present war. 

Baldwin, Dane Lewis Concordance to the poems 
of John Keats. Washington: Carnegie Inst., 1917 
Charles. Table des piéces de théatre de 
rites dans le catalogue de la bibliothéque de M. de 
Soleinne Paris: Morgand, 1914. 491 p to fr 

Cambridge history of American literature edited 
by William Peterfield Trent, John Erskine, Stuart P 


Sherman, Carl Van Doren New York: Putnam, 
v. 1 $3.50. 

Cambridge history of English literature New 
York: Putnam, 1917. WV. 13-14 $3.50 each 


Clarke, George Herbert Treasury of war poetry, 
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English and American. Boston: Houghton, 1917. 


280 p. 1.25. 

Cunliffe, John William. Poems of the great war, 
selected by J. W. Cunliffe on behalf of the Belgian 
larship committee. New York: Macmillan, 1916. 
297 p. $1.50. 

Friedlander, Joseph. Standard book of Jewish 
verse. New York: Dodd, 1917. 820 p. $3. 

New York Public Library. Early American po- 
etry, 1610-1820. New York, 1917. 58 p. 20 ¢. 

Prideaux, William Francis. Bibliography of the 
works of Robert Louis Stevenson, edited by Mrs. 
Luther 5S. Livingstone. London: Hollings, 1917. 
401 p. tas. 6d. 

Warner library, editors: John W. Cunliffe, Ashley 
H. Thorndike Founded by Charles Dudley War- 
ner. New York: Warner Library Co., 1917. v. 1-20. 
$2.90 per vol. 

Wise, Thomas James. Bibliography of the writ- 
ings in prose and verse of William Wordsworth. 
London: Printed by Clay, 191¢ 268 p. 308. 

ance, Bibliography of the Bronte family 
London: Printed by Clay, 1917. 30s. 


HISTORY 

The utilit? of Sherman’s “Roman law” 
for some questions of Roman history and 
institutions has already been mentioned. 
An important event for research workers 
in classical history and literature has been 
the issue of the last fascicle of the great 
“Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et 
romaines” of Daremberg and Saglio. This 
completes the work as far as the main al- 
phabet is concerned and allows volume five 
to be bound, »ut an index volume, or sec- 
tion, still remains to be published. 

Several titles in American and Cana- 
dian history are to be noted. A new gen- 
eral index to the thirty-nine volumes of the 
American statesmen series has been pub- 
lished which supersedes the index to vol- 
umes 1-31 published in 1900. This omits 
the selected bibliography given as an ap- 
pendix to the older index and adds instead 
an Epitome of the United States history to 
1916 which forms a useful chronological 
outline. One new volume in the Carnegie 
institution’s archives series has appeared, a 
“Guide to the materials for American his- 
tory in Russian archives,” by Frank A. 
Golder. The Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace has issued a volume 
containing three fundamental American 
documents, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Articles of Confederation and the 
Constitution, which is more convenient for 
reading room use than the texts printed in 
many larger reference books because it 
contains an index to the Constitution. 

“Canada and its makers” edited by Adam 
Shortt and A. G. Doughty has been com- 
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pleted by the publication of volume 23, 
which is a detailed general index to the 
whole set. A convenient small reference 
handbook for facts and dates in Canadian 
history is “Canadian historical dates and 
events” by F. J. Audet which contains many 
convenient chronological lists, e. g., lists of 
governors and other officials, ecclesiastical 
authorities, dates of discoveries, settle- 
ments, etc. 


American statesmen series. General index with an 
epitome of U. S. history. Boston: oughton, 1917. 
455 P. 

Audet, Francis J Canadian historical dates and 
events, 1492-1915. Ottawa, Beauregard, 

Golder, Frank A Guide to the materials for 
American history in Russian archives. Washington: 
Carnegie Inst., 1917. 177 P 

Shortt, Adam, and Doughty, A. G. Canada and its 
makers: v. 23, General index, Documentary notes. 
Toronto, 1917. 368 p. set, 23 v. $1458.50. 


EUROPEAN WAR 


The development of the war and the 
needs of the nation have produced many 
new reference books and pamphlets on war 
topics, some of passing interest, designed 
only to meet the needs of the immediate 
present and others of a more lasting nature. 
The new military dictionaries and the war 
anthologies have already been mentioned. 
The literature of the war is now so pro- 
digious that the most crying library need 
is for a good bibliography of carefully 
sifted material to guide in the selection of 
books and articles from the great mass. 
Several more comprehensive lists are in 
process of publication. The English list of 
Lange and Berry has already been men- 
tioned in previous summaries. Two large 
French bibliographies should be noted. The 
municipal library of Lyons is issuing a 
classified list which indexes a good many 
periodical articles as well as books and is 
useful for material in French and other 
foreign magazines that is not easily find- 
able in other ways. The Leblanc bibliog- 
raphy is interesting but so far of less prac- 
tical use than the Lyons list, as the first 
volume deals only with war posters, cards, 
etc., and books are to be included only in 
later volumes. “Pros and cons of the great 
war, a record of foreign opinion” by L. A. 
Magnus, is a collection of brief extracts 
and quotations from various foreign writ- 
ings and speeches, principally German; as 
references to sources are given the com- 
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pilation can be made to serve some of the 
uses of a bibliography. 

A very useful reference tool for texts of 
official documents of the war is “Diplo- 
matic documents relating to the outbreak 
of the war” edited by James Brown Scott. 
This includes the various gray, yellow, 
green and white books, etc., which have al- 
ready been printed in other forms, but the 
addition of a subject index makes this 
compilation more convenient for ready 
reference than the documents in their orig- 
inal forms. 

Two recent compilations of current ser- 
vice information will be useful in every 
library. The “National service handbook” 
compiled by Dr. J. J. Coss and published 
by the Committee on Public Information in 
its Red, white and blue series, gives infor- 
and about the pos- 
ibility of service in all branches of both 
civil and military activity, with an ap- 
pended bibliography. “The United States 
at war: organizations and literature,” a 
pamphlet compiled and published by the 
Library of Congress, useful 
chronology of events leading to the entry 
of the United States into the war, 
another chronology of events after the 
entry, and a list of American volunteer and 
auxiliary organizations with statement of 
their address, officers and activities. Refer- 
ences to reports, articles and other printed 
material are given, so the handbook serves 
also as a partial bibliography. 


Leblanc, Henri. Collection 
tinée a l'état. Le grande 
bibliographie, documents divers. Préface de Georges 
Cain. Paris: Paul, 1916. v. 1. 12 fr 

Lyons. Bibliothéque Municipale. Catalogue du 
fonds de la guerre; contribution a wne bibliographie 


mation suggestions 


gives a 


Henri Leblanc, des- 
guerre, iconographie, 


générale de la guerre de 1914- Paris, 1917. pts. 
1-6. § fr. each. 
-Magnus, Leonard Arthur. Pros and cons in the 


London: New York: 
396 p. $2. 
James Brown, ed. Diplomatic documents 
to the outbreak of the European War. New 
wrk: Oxford Univ. Press, 1916. 2 v. $5. 

United States —Committee on Public Information. 
National service handbook. Washington: Govt. Prtg 


Kegan Paul; 


Off., 1917. 246 p 
United States.—Library of Congress. The United 
States at war: organizations and literature. Wash- 
ington: Govt. Prtg. Off., 1917. 115 p. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A useful addition to the by no means 
crowded class of bibliographies of bibliog- 
raphies is A. L. Humphreys’ “Handbook to 


county bibliography.” This covers the 
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counties of England, Scotland and Ireland 
and records for each county bibliographies 
of material about the county, bibliographies 
of books printed in the county, general in- 
dexes to the local and 


archaeological societies, catalogs of libra- 


various history 
ries which have special local collections, 
etc. A special feature is 


collections of local books, manuscripts, 


the reference to 
etc., 
Many 
rio licals, 
work 


as a whole brings together a great deal of 


in both public and private libraries. 
to printed in ps 
transactions, etc., are given and the 


bibliographies 


information not easily accessible elsewhere. 

Several new 
have issued. The Cambridge 
“Catalogue of the Bradshaw collection of 


rary catalogs of impor- 
tance been 
Irish books” forms an important contribu- 
tion to the history 
printing. 


of Irish literature and 
It records in separate lists books 
printed in Dublin by known printers, 1602- 
i882, books printed in Dublin without 
printer’s name, books printed in the pro- 
vincial towns, books by Irish authors 
printed elsewhere, etc. In all nearly 9000 
books are recorded, and there is a detailed 
general index which forms the whole of the 
third volume. An important American 
work is the “Catalogue of the Petrarch col- 
lection at Cornell University,” prepared 
on the same general plan as Dr. Theodore 
Koch’s well known catalog of the great 
Dante collection at Cornell. The present 
catalog not only lists all of the special 
Fiske collection but includes also refer- 
ences to periodical articles and other 
Petrarch material included in the general 
library. 


Cambridge University Library. Catalogue of the 


Bradshaw collection of Irish books. Cambridge 
{Eng.], 1916. 3 Vv. 428. 

Cornell University Library. Catalogue of the 
Petrarch collection bequeathed by Willard Fiske. 


London and New York: Oxf. Univ. Press, 1916. 547 p. 


S7.co 


Humphreys, Arthur Lee. Handbook to county 
bibliography, being a bibliography of bibliographies 
relating to counties and towns of Great Britain and 
Ireland London: 1917. 


Tue Paris office of the Red Cross Com- 
mission to France announces that a club 
for American nurses and other Red Cross 
women workers is being arranged. The 
plan includes a library, reading rooms, and 
a meeting hall. A restaurant may be added. 
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LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 


SHIPMENT OF BOOKS TO CAMP LIBRARIES 

Some criticism of the book collections in 
the camp libraries has reached us from the 
camp librarians, both as regards quantity 
and quality. But we can assure the libra- 
rians that books are on the way to all camps 
—have been on the way for weeks in some 
cases, and if they and the librarians at home 
will be patient yet a little while, the conges- 
tion of freight must soon be relieved and 
the books in large quantities will reach the 
camps early in the new year. And in no 
case must solicitation of books be allowed 
to languish! » With a sound organization at 
headquarters, the books must and will be 
forwarded, and there must be an ample 
supply to forward. 

In this connection an important matter 
to bring before the library public to-day 
is the proper transportation of donated 
books from libraries or from private indi- 
viduals to camp libraries or central assem- 
bling stations. The method that should be 
employed does not seem to be well under- 
stood. 

1. Books consigned direct to a camp. If 
certain definite conditions are complied 
with, these books will be transported at 
public expense. 

(a) They should be packed securely in 
wooden cases, weighing not much over 100 
pounds each, addressed impersonally to 
“Commanding Officer (or in case of Naval 
Stations, The Commandant), Camp ———, 
(Name of state).”” Each box or address 
label must also be marked “Camp Library.” 

(6) After the books have been thus pre- 
pared notify the local U. S. Quartermaster 
at the place of shipment. Upon receipt of 
such notice he will send for the books, fur- 
nishing a government bill of lading for 
them, and forward them to the camp desig- 
nated. In many towns there is no quarter- 
master, but some one has been appointed by 
the government to act as receiver for gov- 
ernment shipments. In most cases his iden- 
tity may be learned from the local enlist- 
ing office, or by inquiry at local freight 
office. 

(c) Notice of shipment of books, stating 
number of cases, date shipped and name of 


shipper, should be promptly sent to “Camp 
Librarian” at the camp to which books have 
been sent, and also to the A. L. A. War 
Service, Library of Congress, Washington. 
It is extremely important that the camp 
librarian be notified, in order that he may 
arrange to relieve the Camp Quartermaster 
of the books as soon as they arrive, as the 
latter does not notify the camp librarian of 
shipments received. 

(d) It will be noticed that the Depot 
Quartermaster unfamiliar with the pro- 
cedure may require to see the entire cor- 
respondence. Copies of it in circular form 
may be obtained from the A. L. A. dispatch 
offices (list of them below), or from the 
A. L. A. War Service office at the Library 
of Congress. 

2. Books consigned to a central assem- 
bling point. 

(a) Ship by freight notifying the library 
to which they are consigned. 

(b) Send receipted freight bill to A. L. 
A. War Service, Library of Congress, and 
amount paid will be duly refunded. This 
cannot be done if receipted freight bill is 
not sent, as the Commission on Training 
Camp Activities, which may be able to 
make refund, can only pay direct to ship- 
per, and receipted bill is necessary as evi- 
dence. 

CORRESPONDENCE RE SHIPMENTS 

Copy of the correspondence establishing 
the ruling by which the Depot Quarter- 
masters are authorized to handle shipments 
of books consigned to camps is here ap- 
pended. 


LETTER HEAD OF WAR DEPARTMENT COMMISSION ON 
TRAINING CAMP ACTIVITIES 
August 15, 1917. 
The Judge Advocate General, 
War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 


Article 1144 of the U. S. Army regulations 
reads as follows: 


A quartermaster is authorized to transport books 
and musical instruments purchased for, or donated 
to, post chapels or to post or company libraries, and 
gymnastic and athletic appliances purchased with 
regimental, exchange, or company funds, for the use 
of troops. Also to furnish transportation at public 
expense for reading matter donated for use of the 
enlisted men of the Army, or the United States Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, or 
any branch thereof, such transportation to be fur- 
nished from place of donation to the post, hospital, 
or barracks where intended for use. All such pack- 
ages will be impersonally addressed and consigned 
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to the proper commanding officer of troops or hospitals, 
or the commandant of the barracks. (C. A. R 
No. 55.) 

This commission is opening up in each of 
the cantonments and tke National Guard 
Training Camps a well equipped library where 
books, magazines and newspapers can be had 
by the soldiers. This work is being devel- 
oped for us at our request by the American 
Library Association, under the leadership of 
Doctor Herbert Putnam, head of the Congres- 
sional Library. May I trouble you to tell me 
whether the above regulation covers the trans- 
fer from the terminals convenient for rail- 
way companies to the cantonments and camps? 
Would the use of such service contemplated 
by this regulation in any way interfere witk 
the right of the American Library Association 
to control the books after delivery? 

Thank you very much for your courtesy. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Raymonp B. Fospicx, 
Chairman. 


LETTER HEAD OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


September 18, 1917. 
The Chairman, 
Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter of the 15th ultimo 
in which you state that your commission is 
opening up thru the American Library Asso- 
ciation under the leadership of Doctor Her- 
bert Putnam in each of the contonments of 
the National Guard Training Camps a library 
where books, magazines and papers can be 
had by the soldiers and request information 
as to whether paragraph 1144, Army Regula- 
tions, 1913, as amended by C. A. R., No. 55, 
covers the transfer of the books from the 
terminals convenient for railway companies to 
the cantonments and camps, and whether the 
use of such service contemplated by the Army 
Regulations would in any way interfere with 
the right of the American Library Association 
to control the books after delivery, I have the 
honor to advise you that the existing regula- 
tions cover transportation by the Quarter- 
master’s Department at public expense of two 
kinds of literature, namely: 1. Purchased 
from certain funds and the other donated for 
the use of the enlisted men of the Army at 
the United States Disciplinary Barracks or 
any branch thereof, provided the books are 
impersonally addressed and consigned to the 
Commanding Officer of tke troops, hospital 
or barracks. 

Under the latter head and in the broad view 
that the books, magazines, etc., your com- 
mission is causing to be sent to the canton- 
ments and camps are provided for the use 
and benefit of the soldiers stationed thereat 
come within the meaning of paragraph 1144, 
Army Regulations, 1913, I think the regula- 
tions would therefore authorize their transfer 
by the Quartermaster’s Department at public 
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expense from the terminal convenient to the 

railroad company to said cantonments and 
camps. Furthermore, as all persons, associa- 

tions and organizations including property «t 
said cantonments and camps are for certain 
purposes under the control of the military 
authorities, | do not think the regulations 
would, under the circumstances as above 
stated require the American Library Associa- 
tion to relinquish control over the books dur- 
ing the period they are being used by soldiers, 
such control to be exercised under the super- 
vision of the military authorities. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) S. T. ANSELL, 

Acting Judge Advocate General. 

LETTER HEAD OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT COMMISSION ON 
TRAINING CAMP ACTIVITIES, WASHINGTON 
September 24, 1917. 
The Quartermaster General, 
War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

My dear Sir: 

On September 18 the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral forwarded to me the enclosed interpreta- 
tion of paragraph 1144, Army Regulations, 
1913, as amended by C. A. R. No. 55. I should 
like information as to what steps are necessary 
in the shipping of these books. 

1. Is it essential that at the railroad ter- 
minals the books be given to an Army officer, 
or will they be accepted by the railroad if 
simply addressed to the Commanding Officer 
of the various camps and marked “For Camp 
Libraries” ? 

2. These books are accumulating in con- 
siderable quantities in various cities such as 
Boston, New York, Washington, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, etc. Am I 
correct in assuming that these books can im- 
mediately be transferred to the camps and 
cantonments in the south if addressed as sug- 
gested above? Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Raymonp B. Fosnicx, 
Chairman. 
400,335-1T-General. 
1st Ind 
0.0.M.G., September 25, 1917. To Mr. Raymond 
B. Fosdick, Chairman, Commission on Training Camp 
Activities, Washington, 

1. Such shipments of books as you may 
desire to make, in conformity with decision 
of the Judge Advocate General of the 18th 
instant, should be delivered to the Depot 
Quartermaster, or such other quartermaster 
as may be available in the city from which 
the shipment is desired to be made. Suck 
quartermaster will take charge of the books 
and attend to all details of shipping, including 
issuance of Government bill of lading. 

2. It is important that complete copy of 
this correspondence be furnished to each 
Quartermaster who may be called upon to 
make shipment of the books. 

By authority of the Quartermaster General. 

(Signed) C. M. Curran, 
Major Q. M., U.S. R. 
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A. L. A. DISPATCH OFFICES 


The present central assembling points (to 
which others may be added later) are as 
follows: 
Atlanta—Carnegie Library 
Boston—Public Library 
Chicago—Public Library 
Cleveland—Public Library 
Denver—Public Library 
Kansas City—Public Library 
Los Angeles—Public Library 
New York—Public Library 
Portland (Ore.)—Library Association 
Philadelphia—Free Library 
St. Louis—Public Library 
Washington—Library of Congress 
Material sent to them should be addressed 
A. L. A. Dispatch Office, 
Care Public Library, 


Choice between delivery to the above or 
direct to a camp will depend (1) upon the 
proximity of the shipping point to an as- 
sembling point as against a camp; (2) upon 
the size of the shipment; and (3) upon 
the presence at the shipping point of a 
Depot Quartermaster, or other govern- 
ment representative, who will receive and 
forward. Where there is no such quarter- 
master or representative the shipment 
should always go to an assembling point 
unless it can be utilized in some nearby 
camp to which the cost of transportation 
will be less than to the assembling point. 

Besides the cantonments, books are being 
furnished to a number of Naval Training 
Stations, Marine Corps Camps, Kelly Field 
Aviation Station at San Antonio, and other 
similar places such as Fort Oglethorpe, 
Camp Johnston, the quartermasters’ camp 
being established in Jacksonville, Fla., etc. 
So far no librarians have been furnished 


in these places, but they may be provided New Jersey ........... $25,000.00 
later. Philadelphia .......... 11,000.00 Ps 
Washington, D. C. .... 9,000.00 

LIBRARY WAR COUNCIL MEETS Cleveland ............. 8,000.00 

A meeting of the Library War Coun- Duluth ............... 7,669.50 

1,475.00 


cil was held in the Library of Congress 
Dec. 8, 1917, at 2:30 p.m. Those present 
were: Messrs. Coolidge, Stotesbury, Clax- 
ton, and Mrs. Horace M. Turner (repre- 
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On motion of Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Stotes- 
bury took the chair. 

The chairman of the War Finance Com- 
mittee submitted a report as of date show- 
ing total contributions of $1,535,731.06. He 
also submitted a statement showing the 
contributions by states to Dec. 7. 

Letters were read from Chairman Van- 
derlip and from Harry A. Wheeler recom- 
mending the investment of the balance of 
the fund not appropriated to the use of 
the General Director in four per cent. short 
term treasury certificates which could be 
redeemed in three months. After a gen- 
eral discussion it was voted, on motion of 
Mr. Coolidge, that the funds be invested 
in four per cent. short term treasury cer- 
tificates. 

Chairman Wyer of the War Service 
Committee asked the Council to continue 
in an advisory capacity. 

On motion it was voted that the War 
Council thru its chairman forward to the 
Secretary of War the statements sub- 
mitted by the chairman of the A. L. A. 
War Finance Committee and report that 
the duty of advising and counseling the 
War Finance Committee of the American 
Library Association had been completed, 
but that the council would remain subject 
to the call of the Secretary of War in an 
advisory capacity to the War Service Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Putnam, general director of the 
camp library work, spoke at length upon 
the progress of the work. 

Frank P. Hitt, Secretary. 
STATEMENT OF A, L. A. WAR FUND 


Cash received to date (Dec. 7, 
$1,357,662.34 
Amounts reported on deposit but 
not yet turned over: 


Checks received Dec. 7 

after detailed report 

was made up ........ 3,624.22 
Balance of Carnegie Cor- 
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senting Mrs. Cowles), and Mr. Benedict poration contribution . 112,300.00 $178,068.72 4 
(representing Mr. Vanderlip). J. I. Wyer 
and Dr. Herbert Putnam were also present. $1,535,731.06 
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CONTRIBUTIONS BY STATES TO DEC, 7, 1917* 


50,081.53 
District of Columbia ............. 716.65 
6,164.00 
43,500.89 
4,296.83 
182,314.90 
Mississippi ....... 4,186.02 
10,909.23 
New Hampshire ........ .. 14,897.58 
New Jersey ...... 8,233.03 
30.45 
207,879.68 
Pennsylvania ...... 45,831.04 
Rhode Island .............. 25,523.00 
15.00 
Vermont ...... . 13,093.66 
West Virginia ..... 1,757.2: 
Wyoming .......... 4,208.47 
Carnegie Corporation ........... .. 207,700.00 
Money orders not distributed ..... . 51.00 
Currency not distributed .......... 141.46 

Deposit of Aug. 17/17 (part of) 
$1,357,662.34 


*Includes $1.00 a month subscriptions wp to 
Nov. rst. A slight variation from these figures 
may be made in final statement by states, since 
contributions from some cities have been drawn on 
banks in other states and in all such instances the 
proper adjustment has not yet been made. 
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The balance of the contribution from 
the Carnegie Corporation and amounts 
which we have been notified are on de- 
posit in several states, but for which we 
have not received checks, will bring the 
grand total to something over $1,500,000. 

Contributions to the Library War Fund 
from some of the larger cities are given 
below. Complete returns are still lacking 
from some cities, so these figures may be 
slightly augmented later. 


New York (including Brooklyn and 

10,000.00 
Cleveland (pariial returns)..... ..+ 35,205.00 
16,251.01 
Philadelphia (partial returns) ..... . 11,700.00 
9,755.00 


FranK P. Hitt, 
Chairman, A. L. A. War Finance Committee. 


THANKS FROM THE A. L. A. WAR FINANCF 
COM MITTEE 
To Trustees, Librarians and Intevested Friends: 

The A. L. A. War Finance Committee de- 
sires to express thru this journal its most 
hearty and sincere thanks for the cordial co- 
operation extended to the committee by every- 
one who took part in the recent $1,000,000 
campaign to provide books for soldiers and 
sailors. 

The result has been beyond the fondest 
dream of any member of the committee and is 
due entirely to the untiring efforts of trustees, 
librarians and others who worked so hard 
and so long to achieve the desired result. 

The committee will be able to turn over to 
the association at least $1,500,000 clear of ex- 
penses, and it now remains for the Associa- 
tion to see that this money is so expended 
that the most satisfactory result will accrue 
to the soldiers and sailors for whose benefit 
it was raised. 

Most appreciatively yours, 
Frank P. Hitz, 
Chairman, A. L. A. War Finance Committee 


PERSONNEL 
William H. Brett, librarian of the Cleve- 


land Public Library has been appointed 
a member of the A. L. A. War Service 
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Committee in place of Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, resigned. 

The following are additional assignments 
for service at camp libraries which have 
been made subsequent to the date of the 
list in the December LrprRARY JOURNAL: 


Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. 

Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Camp Lewis, American Lake, Wask. 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station 


Camp Greene. 
Camp Sevier. 


Camp McClellan. 
Camp Shelby. 


Camp Logan. 
Camp MacArthur. 


Camp Bowie. 
Camp Cody. 


CAMP LEWIS LIBRARY FINISHED 

The first camp library to be finished, 
equipped and in use is that at Camp Lewis, 
American Lake, Washington. Full service 
in the library began Nov. 28. The organi- 
zation by J. T. Jennings, librarian of Seat- 
tle, has been completed and the permanent 
librarian, E. E. Ruby, formerly librarian 
of Whitman College, has taken charge. He 
has three assistants. The camp library has 
a good supply of books, some purchased 
and many donated, and operating methods 
have been installed and are in good work- 
ing order. Nearly all the libraries of the 
Pacific Northwest have assisted by furnish- 
ing books and preparing them for use. 

A number of other camp libraries are 
practically complete and will begin service 
as soon as shelving, chairs and tables ar- 
rive and are installed, or else are operating 
with temporary makeshift furniture. 
Among these are the ones at Devens, Dix, 
Meade, Lee, Sheridan, Pike, Travis, Custer, 
Sherman, Taylor, Grant, Dodge, Funston 
and Kearny. 
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Most of the other buildings under con- 
struction will be furnished and occupied in 


the course of the next month. 


CAMP SHERMAN, CHILLICOTHE 
Since the basis of good library service 
is the staff, Mr. Stevenson has been busy 


Henry H. Eddy of Fall River, Mass. 

B. L. Smits of Jackson, Mich. 

Louis E. Castle of Seattle, Wash. 

H. E. Roelke, Assistant Reference Librarian 
of the John Crerar Library, Chicago, Ill. 
R. M. McCurdy, formerly Librarian, General 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 
Alvan W. Clark, formerly with the H. W. 
Wilson Co., New York City. 

George L. Doty, of University of Illinois Li- 
brary School. 

William Blair. 

C. R. Bickham. 

G. F. Griffin, of the University of Illinois Li- 


brary School, Urbana, Iil. 


W. R. Watsabaugh, Center Point, Iowa. 
J. E. Morgan, formerly Superintendent of 


Guide Rock (Nebraska) Public Schools. 


W. McKee, of Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 


a. 
Ralph A. Beals, formerly Assistant High 


Sckool Librarian, Rochester, N. Y. 


for some time organizing his forces so 
that two trained men may be on duty at 
the building at all times. In this he has 
had the cordial co-operation of all the li- 
braries in the state. The first two men 
are Carl P. P. Vitz, of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, and Charles G. Matthews, of 
the Ohio State University Library of 
Athens. These will be followed by Mr. 
Thayer, of Cleveland, Mr. Reeder of the 
Ohio State University Library, and Mr. 
Brandenburg of Oxford—some of the very 
best men in library work in the state. The 
State Library has been co-operating from 
the first, and for the past two months has 
furnished a man to drive the library truck 
and look after the newspaper and maga- 
zine distribution. To this man, J. M. 
Miller, will be given special charge of the 
branch work, making two trips a day 
around the eight-mile circuit of the four- 
teen branches. 

For the work of book preparation a sim- 
ilar staff is being built up—two trained 
workers in charge of the volunteers. At 
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present these are Louisa K. Fast, of Tif- 
fin, and Georgetta Haven, of Cincinnati. 
They will be followed by other trained 
women from the libraries of the state. 
The only outlay in connection with these 
workers is for railway travel and subsist- 
ence, and so it is possible to keep well with- 
in the limit of $250 per month set by the 
A. L. A. for salaries and subsistence. The 
building at the camp is complete except for 
some minor details. About eight thousand 
books are ready for the stacks, and pocket- 
ed, carded, and cataloged just as any li- 
brary books should be, except that, of 
course, the cataloging is the simplest pos- 
sible: author and subject cards, with an 
occasional title card. Most of these books 
are donations, tho the shipments of the 
first purchase made by the A. L. A. are 
beginning to come in. One interesting 
feature of the building will be the open 
fireplace. Realizing how much such a fire 
would mean to a building like the library, 
Mr. Stevenson finally succeeded in getting 
authorization to build one, which has been 
designed by Mr. Tilton, the architect of 
the building. It is eight feet wide, with a 
four foot opening, and will undoubtedly be 
a veritable magnet in drawing men to the 
building—the men who want to spend a 
quiet evening over a good book, before a 
good fire, with a good pipe. The library 
is to have an atmosphere of restfulness 
and quiet, good for tired nerves, so that 
every man in camp will think of it in- 
stinctively, when he grows weary of the 
rush and racket all about him. Every 
other recreational building is full of the 
noise of pianos and talking-machines and 
boxing-matches and band rehearsals. Here 
is to be the one quiet place in the camp! 

Circulation for “home use” during 
November was 7739. This was handled 
entirely from branches in Y. M. C. A. and 
kK. C. buildings and other deposit stations. 
No attempt was made to record the num- 
ber of books used in the buildings. 


CAMP ZACHARY TAYLOR, LOUISVILLE 


At.Camp Zachary Taylor, George T. 
Settle, the Louisville librarian, has been 
asked to take definite charge as camp li- 
brarian, and his library board has allowed 
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the time from his regular duties to have 
general supervision at the camp. 

The building, as the frontispiece shows, 
is practically finished. The shelving is 
up and furniture being placed in the build- 
ing, but the work is still being done thru 
the Public Library on acount of delay in 

sthe delivery of books. The work is in- 
creasing daily. 

Several committees of ladies have been 
organized to assist in the work and they 
are very much interested in it. Mrs. Alice 
Hegan Rice, who heads one of the com- 
mittees, wrote to Mr. Settle: 

“T want to thank you personally for the 
prompt response you made to my request 
for books for the Base Hospital. They 
were selected with such good judgment 
that I feel sure you must have gone over 
them yourself. 

“We carried them in baskets from bed 
to bed letting the men select what they 
liked and I wish you could have seen the 
eagerness with which they were received. 

“When we left only five books remained 
on the table, and the two wards presented 
a picture that would have amused you. 
Every soldier who was able to sit up was 
absorbed in his particular volume!” 


READING AT CAMP DEVENS 

If any one asks if the men in the camps 
really want to read, and have time to read, 
let them read some of the incidents recorded 
by Mr. Lowe, who is stationed at Camp 
Devens. 

The temporary quarters at Camp Devens 
were located for nearly two months in a 
mess building formerly used by a motor 
truck train. It is located on the edge of 
the camp, nearly two miles from the center, 
the Post Office Square, where the new 
‘A. L. A. library building stands. In spite 
of this, men tramped down from their bar- 
racks to read and select books. This means 
they want newspapers, magazines and 
books, for most of the men have hiked 
about ten miles during the day. No sta- 
tistics of attendance have been kept. One 
Sunday morning when the temperature was 
ten degrees above zero, fifteen men went 
in to read. Men usually spend the evening 
when they go, looking over books and talk- 
ing with the librarians about them. 
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A few samples of requests from different 
sorts of men may suggest the demand on 
books. A stableman in the Field Hospital 
Train visited the library with some fellow 
muleteers and discovered a set of Brady's 
“Photographs of the Civil War.” This 
brought forth streams of enthusiastic dis- 
cussion. The men had seen sets at home 
and were eager to point out pictures which 
had previously particularly interested them. 

A private in the Engineers’ Corps walked 
over two miles on a day he had hiked ten 
miles in the morning and had spent the 
afternoon in the trenches, because in the 
morning he had discovered the sign “CAMP 
Liprary, Oren To ALL” on the building. 
He wanted books which would explain the 
psychology of camouflage. He has been 
successful with color photography and is 
something of an artist. He was earnest 
and eager to know what had been done by 
others with this art and wished to discover, 
if possible, why the eye fails to recognize 
a shadow when light patches have been 
painted where the shadow would naturally 
fall, and all such problems. Material was 
found for him and the satisfaction he re- 
ceived paid for the effort. He has con- 
structed guns, painted them and _ hidden 
them so successfully as to deceive the cap- 
tain of his own company. He believes he 
can make more of a contribution for suc- 
cess by study and work than by digging 
roads and planting fence posts. 

A graduate of Dartmouth College visited 
the library and spent some time in talking 
with one of the assistant librarians. He 
discovered DeMorgan’s “Somehow good” 
and became filled with enthusiasm and has 
since come frequently to read only De- 
Morgan. He is charmed with “a style 
which reminds me so strongly of Dickens 
and Thackeray.” 

Three men came into the library one day 
out of curiosity, it seemed to the libra- 
rian, who offered his services, saying 
“Mighty glad to see you! Can I find you 
a book?” “Yes, Longfellow’s poems,” was 
the answer, filled with embarrassment. A 
copy of the poems was found and several 
books on the war, some attractive non-fic- 
tion, and the men went out with “Spell of 
Italy,” “K 1,” and Fall’s “Manual of mili- 
tary and naval information.” 
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One man wanted some books on per- 
sonal hygiene. He proffered the informa- 
tion about his development since arriving 
at camp. He hated to go to camp, now 
he is “crazy” about it all. He had gained 
twenty pounds in weight in five weeks. He 
had always been “mighty proud of his 
hands” as they were always so immaculate 
and fair. Now he is proud of the effect of 
hard work on his hands. 

An architect, graduate of a middle west- 
ern college and of Harvard University, was 
homesick and the very day he discovered 
the library he left his job of supervising 
road construction to see what it could do 
for him. He asked for Walter Hale’s “We 
discover New England,’ which was pro- 
duced. He wanted it for the pencil 
sketches. In looking over the shelves he 
found a beautifully illustrated edition of 
Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi” 
and he almost wept with joy as he pointed 
out to the librarian all the places he knew 
in his boyhood. In addition to these two 
books he took out Ferguson’s “History of 
art” in two large volumes and Maeterlinck’s 
“Treasure of the humble” in the original. 
He is a constant visitor at the library. 

A detail of twenty men from one of the 
ambulance troops assisted the librarian in 
moving books. When they returned to 
their barracks they carried fifty volumes 
for their social room. One of the men has 
taken such interest that he visits the li- 
brary constantly to return books and select 
new ones for the men. He is a musician 
with a solo tenor voice of some distinction 
and has developed both music and reading 
among his associates. He knows he is 
doing good missionary work even if he 
does not call it such, for he says, “Any- 
how men stay at the barracks and read 
evenings instead of going to Lowell and 
coming back drunk.” 

One man who loves good reading said: 
“What I want is a place where I can sit 
down in peace and quiet with a semblance 
of civilization, with a book or two and a 
chance to read and dream. Your alcoves 
are godsends. The barrack’s social room 
in which 75 to 125 men are talking and 
playing cards, where a piano and phono- 
graph are rivaling one another, and where 
at any moment a basketball may knock your 
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head sideways, is certainly no decent place 
to read, let alone trying to do any studying.” 

It must be understood that from 4:30 
p. m. until taps at 10 o'clock, the men are 
all practically free to do as they wish. In 
this time, soon after supper, come enter- 
tainments at the Y. M. C. A., at the K. C. 
buildings, lectures by officers in the bar- 
racks, classes in English for foreigners, 
and classes in French, English composition, 
history, and the trades. 

At Camp Devens the demand has been 
ceaseless for war books. Friends have 
purchased special titles, the Free Public 
Library Commission of Massachusetts has 
spent large sums for needed titles, and so 
an attempt has been made to meet the 
calls. For military manuals the requests 
are many and serious. Magazines in 
French for the men who are studying the 
language as well as grammars and readers 
are in constant demand. Current maga- 
zines and newspapers have value but such 
quantities of magazines, even a month or 
more old, have poured into the camp that 
they are a drug on the market and have to 
be sold for old paper at the Post Office, the 
barracks and Y. M. C. A. One of the 
most welcome gifts received at Camp 
Devens was contributed by the Wellesley 
College Undergraduate Periodical League, 
of subscriptions to six monthly magazines 
and six weeklies, twelve copies of each 
These are distributed, two in the main li- 
brary, one at the Y. W. C. A. Hostess 
House, and the others in the Y. M. C. A. 
huts in each unit of the camp. 

The Massachusetts Free Public Library 
Commission has sent for the use of the 
Y..M. C. A. classes in teaching English to 
foreign-speaking men, copies of Field's 
“English for new Americans” and Plass’ 
“Civics for Americans in the making.” 
Thruout the state, patriotic citizens have 
been sending their books to the local pub- 
lic libraries, which have in turn forwarded 
them to the Boston Public Library. All 
the libraries of Massachusetts are doing 
their part earnestly to further the war work 
of the Commission and the American Li- 
brary Association. In addition to their 


contributions to the war fund and to the 
book collection, scrapbooks have been made 
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for the hospitals; books have been supplied 
to the local camps; library halls have been 
used for relief work; bulletin boards de- 
voted to food conservation, exhibits and 
subjects relating to the war; collections ot 
military and naval books have been en- 
larged; libraries have sent military man- 
uals to the soldiers and given each enlisted 
man a pocket edition of a French-English 
phrase book. In many libraries a record 
of enlisted men is being kept and librarians 
have been granted a leave of absence for 
service in the camp libraries. The libra- 
rians in towns near Ayer have given will- 
ing of their time in preparing the books for 
circulation at Camp Devens and the com- 
mission is deeply grateful; also to the mem- 
bers of the Women’s City Club who vol- 
unteered their services, going by automo- 
bile in the coldest weather and traveling 
80 miles on a trip. 
LETTERS FROM THE CAMPS 

We are able to give this month another 
croup of letters from the camps where 
the librarians have been able to steal for 
the purpose a few moments’ time from 
their library work—and “work,” as one of 
them writes, “is a good word to use in this 
connection.” 

Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. 

The letter from Henry S. Green, libra- 
rian at Camp Lee, came just too late to be 
included in the December issue. No doubt 
by the time this is published his library will 
be completed and in good running order. 
On Nov. 25 he wrote: 

“When I reached Camp Lee four weeks ago, 
the ground for the library had not even been 
staked out, and I was told that all sorts of 
difficulties, particularly the scarcity of mate- 
rials, were in the way of anything like an 
immediate consideration of a library building. 
Those difficulties seem to have been surmount- 
ed. We have a building now ready for the 
roof and by the end of this week I expect to 
see it under roof, and so near completion 
that I can bestow safely within its walls tke 
large amount of library material already ac- 
cumulated in camp, and the library equipment 
which I am told is on the way under a rush 
order Government shipment. 

Meanwhile I have been placing books—those 
donated from different parts of the country— 
in the fifteen branch libraries and distribut 
stations, which I established at the Y. M. C. A 
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houses, K. of C. kouses, Remount station, 
Hospital and other strategic points. These 
branches now have from two hundred to five 
hundred books each available for circulation. 
The questionnaire letter recently addressed by 
me to the Educational Secretaries of the 
Y. M. C. A. buildings elicited the fact that 
they are loaning from ten to thirty of these 
books daily, which makes a very respectable 
beginning in the way of circulation. 

In this work so far I have been greatly as- 
sisted by the friendly co-operation of everyone 
connected with the Y. M. C. A. and K. of C., 
and have also met with the most cordial re- 
ception from Major General Cronkhite and 
members of his staff to whom I have had 
occasion to apply for assistance in the work. 
Thus far my force of assistants has been 
small and casual. I have been able to secure 
the services of a very efficient stenographer 
from the 320th Infantry, Mr. O’Kane, who 
gives me two hours a day when necessary. 
have also had most enthusiastic and helpful as 
sistance from C. W. Hall from the 319th In- 
fantry—in civil life connected with the Du 
quesne Library at Pittsburgh. I secured the 
services of a competent young man to oper- 
ate and care for the Ford runabout, which is 
to be used as a delivery wagon for books and 
periodicals. By working the little machine 
no less than eight hours a day I hope to di 
vert the congested flood of periodical printed 
matter into the barracks and into the hands 
of the men. This second-class matter, which 
comes to Camp Lee by the ton, has had a 
tendency to get choked up in its course and 
I find much of it has been lost, or has been 
held in transit until it has become stale and 
no longer attractive to the readers here in 
camp. A good deal of it is not very wisely 
selected for camp reading matter, yet there is 
so much that is available in the material that 
I feel strenuous efforts should be made to 
handle the matter promptly and facilitate its 
delivery to the individuals for whose use it 
is intended. 

I am very much interested in Mr. Tolman’s 
proposition at Camp Upton to install one 
hundred books in each of the 320 barracks; | 
have considered such an expedient for Camp 
Lee but upon the advice of soldier friends in 
the barracks, have hesitated to do anything 
more than make an experiment or two in that 
direction. It would be helpful to all camp 
librarians if Mr. Tolman will give us, thru 
the Liprary yourNAL, the results of his ex- 
perience, and a hint or two as to his methods 
in providing and caring for these collections 
of books in the barracks. 

Branch libraries in the fifteen stations estab- 
lished here at Camp Lee are already doing a 
thriving business even tho we have had no 
central library from which to operate them. 
Another week or ten days will put us in a 
position to render these branches much more 
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efficient service and to supply them with a bet- 
ter selected and wider range of material. 
Invoices of new books purchased by the 
War Service Committee are arriving and look 
good. The books included in these invoices 
will meet certain demands for which donated 
books were quite inadequate, as might be ex- 
pected. Some day some of the camp librarians 
must tell the Lisrary jouRNAL of some of the 
amazing selections which have been made by 
the people sending books for this work. How- 
ever, a very large proportion of the donated 
books are surprisingly well adapted to th: 
needs of the library here at Camp Lee, and I 
have no reason to suppose that this condition 
does not obtain in other camps. This camp 
library work is a real adventure in library 
organization and administration, and I have 
found it a very fascinating adventure thus far. 


Camp Upton, New York 


Mr. Green’s suggestion that the JouRNAL 
print an account of the barracks libraries 
at Camp Upton, was passed on to Mr. 
Tolman, the librarian in charge, who re- 
plied, Dec. 13, as follows: 


Our company libraries are still too new for 
a detailed report. We delivered to-day a sec- 
ond installment and have now supplied about 
two-thirds of the barracks with fifty volumes 
each. We kave had no difficulty in adminis- 
tration or installation as vet but have not 
been able to make a personal investigation of 
conditions in the barracks. 

I do not think there can be any doubt as 
to the desire of the men and officers for the 
right kind of books. The demand certainly 
seems as great and probably greater than in 
any large city with modern library facilities. 
We have had men come to us with requests 
for all kinds of material, military works, edu- 
cational books, books on the war, technical 
books and books for French study. A con- 
siderable proportion of the men take their 
new profession (that of arms) seriously and 
appreciate that much help can be had from 
books in mastering its difficult aspects. We 
have had officers come to us for help in the 
technical aspects of their particular branch 
of the service and have had them express to 
us appreciation of the value of good propa- 
ganda material in building up the morale of 
the men. 

Our building is nearly completed, and we 
should be in operation and ready for inspec- 
tion by the New Year. 


Camp Gordon, Georgia 
The first news from Camp Gordon came 
in a letter from Albert R. Nichols, formerly 


of the Providence Public Library, who 
wrote on Dec. 15: 
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I have been here three weeks and the most 
of my time has been spent in connection with 
the construction of the building, which is 
nearly completed. It is located in the very 
center of the camp, and has a most beautiful 
park in front of it. There are sleeping quar- 
ters for the attendants in the building, and I 
have already begun sleeping here. I eat with 
the Y. M. C. A. men at their mess. The co- 
operation between the different organizations 
is remarkable. 

Deposits of books have been put in the nine 
Y. M. C. A. buildings, Base Hospital, K. of C 
building, five barracks, two Company recrea- 
tion rooms, and Division Headquarters. The 
average circulation of 250 books at each of 
these places, for last week, was 1430 volumes. 
Purchased books have not as yet arrived. The 
above are simply gift books. We have also 
distributed a large number of magazines. 

Christmas eve a large tree is to be placed 
in the building thru the courtesy of the Rotary 
Club of Atlanta, and decorated by the ladies 
of Atlanta. A community sing is also to be 
held here by two of the regiments. 

Camp Wheeler, Georgia 

“Things are very crude here as yet,” 
writes Frederick Goodell, now librarian at 
Camp Wheeler, following its organization 
under direction of Adam Strohm of De- 
troit: 

When Mr. Strohm and myself arrived at 
Camp Wheeler on Nov. 22 we found the 
Y. M. C. A. with five huts and one tent in 
operation and the K. C. building about ready 
to open. Botk organizations received us ver 
cordially. The Y. M. C. A. have turned over 
to my use the best sleeping room in their ad- 
ministration building and the K. C. has fur- 
nished me with a room for receiving and un- 
packing books. It was my intention at first 
to use the latter room for a temporary office, 
but the Southern climate, about which I had 
read so much in books, soon put an end to 
that. I found that I could not operate a 
typewriter wearing gloves! 

The A. L. A. library building has been au- 
thorized and should be finished in three or 
four weeks. In the mean time about one thou- 
sand books which were sent to this camp 
thru the efforts of the Library War Service 
and others are being circulated in the Y. M. 
C. A. and K. C. buildings. The book collec- 
tion is worse than poor and I have spent much 
of my time wandering in and out of warc- 
houses and supply depots in search of books. 
Beside the seven branches in camp I am sup 
plying reading matter to the headquarters of 
the Provost Guard, the reading room of the 
Soldiers Welfare League and the Macon Bal- 
loon School, all in the city of Macon six miles 
distant. 

We have a beautiful collection of periodicals 
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dating back for a period of years and par- 
ticularly rich in To-day’s, Housewife, Home 
Needlework and the like. There must be 
twenty tons of it and the soldiers find it very 
useful in building camp fires. 

The camp library Ford which has arrived 
helps a great deal as Camp Wheeler is very 
large in area, being really two camps, artillery 

nd infantry, and separated by hills and ra- 
vines. The main camp road is over ten miles 
long. It might be interesting to note that the 
initials A. L. A. on the Ford have been ac- 
cepted by the soldiers as standing for Alabama 
and I am general known about camp as the 
Mlabama Camp Librarian. A letter so ad- 
dressed was delivered to me promptly. 

1 shall be very glad to furnish Mr. Good- 
rich of Camp Greene with my original and 
secret method of starting a wood fire if he 
will inform me what to do when the wintry 
blasts of the Sunny South coming thru th« 
cracks in the wall blow out one’s oil heater. 


Camp MacArti ur, W ac oO, Llexas 


Our first news from Camp MacArthur 
comes in the following summary from Mr. 
Lewis: 

The library at Camp MacArthur has been 
in existence since the first of October, wher 
the function of distributing books and period- 
icals in the camp was taken over from the 
Y. M. C. A. Baylor University loaned the 
services of her librarian, Willard P. Lewis, 
to organize the library for the months of 
October, November and December and he has 
since spent most of his time at the camp. We 
can now boast of a temporary building—a 
four-roomed cottage located in the heart of 
the camp—secured thru the efforts of an in- 
terested Waco citizen. The government fur 
nished lights, telephone, fuel and shelves, and 
altogether the building has been satisfactory 
as a temporary arrangement. 

During November over 8000 volumes were 
circulated to the soldiers, using the various 
Y. M. C. A. buildings and the Knights of Co- 
lumbus Hall as deposit stations to reach the 
soldiers directly. Books were also placed in 
the stockade, Base Hospital, Remount Sta- 
tion and chaplains’ tents, of which no cir- 
culation record was taken. Over 15,000 num- 
bers of magazines and periodicals were dis- 
tributed to the men from the above centers of 
distribution and also the first sergeants’ tents, 
the infirmaries, the guard houses and other 
places. 

On Jan. 1 the regular librarian, J. E. Mor- 
gan of Nebraska, will arrive and take charge, 
and he will bring a young man assistant with 
him. One of the hardest problems, as at all 
camps, has been to get help. 

The library has thus far been absolutely 
dependent on the shipments of gift hooks and 
is very grateful to the people who have given 
so many and so willingly. Shipments of gifts 
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have been received from the following places 
among others: Chicago; St. Louis; Waco; 
Green Bay, Wis.; Chetek, Wis.; Grand 
Rapids; and Waxahachie, Tex. 

Of course the largest demand is for fiction 
but we also have very many requests for war 
books, for technical books and for language 
books, especially French. The demand for 
the latter we cannot fully supply until the 
stock of purchased books is available. 

WAR POSTER EXHIBIT 

A traveling exhibit of American war 
posters has been assembled and prepared 
to travel thruout the United States by the 
Newark Public Library, at the request of 
Kendall Banning, formerly director of the 
Division of Pictures of the Committee on 
Public Information at Washington, D. C. 

It includes 40 American war posters, 
varying in size from 26” x 33” to 35” x 45", 
mounted uniformly. To these have been 
added 19 posters from other countries 
to illustrate the modern poster movement, 
and a group of small American poster 
work to make the display more nearly com- 
plete as an exposition of the work of our 
artists. To show them all and allow 3 
inches of space between posters, 187 run- 
ning feet of wall space will be required. 

A descriptive pamphlet has been pre- 
pared, entitled “Posters and American war 
posters.” This pamphlet was published as 
the contribution of the trustees of the 
Newark Library, in the hope that it would 
add to the interest of the exhibit and help 
to increase the study of American artists 
in the field of posters. 

To cover the cost of preparation, includ- 
ing mounting, labeling, making the travel- 
ing case, preparation and printing of list 
and accompanying pamphlet, a charge of 
$10 is made to each exhibitor. In addition 
each exhibitor is responsible for payment 
of expressage one way. He receives the 
posters express collect, and in turn ships 
them express collect to the next exhibitor. 
The itinerary is planned for as short hauls 
as possible. The exhibit may be kept for 
two weeks. The posters are securely packed 
in one box, the gross weight not exceeding 
150 pounds. 

To stimulate interest in the poster ex- 
hibit blank slips for voting on the posters 
have been prepared, points being given for 
excellence of design, excellence in letter- 
ing, and skilful use of color. 
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REPORT OF AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE ON 
IMPORTATIONS 
In its report at the Louisville conference, 
this committee announced the termination 
of the British permit arrangement and the 
release of books and periodicals of enemy 
origin held at Rotterdam for American 

institutions. 

To secure similar action for post parcels 
detained in London was indicated to be the 
committee’s next concern. 

The desired action has been taken by 
the Foreign Office, as appears from a Note 
dated September 24, 1917, addressed to 
Ambassador Page by Mr. Balfour, stating 
that “instructions have now been issued to 
the competent authorities that all books of 
enemy origin now detained in this country 
whatever their nature which have not yet 
been formally seized and confiscated shall 
be forwarded to the United States of 
America provided they are destined for 
universities or public institutions.” 

The committee then indicated that it had 
to mark time till the pending Trading-with- 
the-Enemy Act was disposed of by Congress. 

This act became law Oct. 6, and a Presi- 
dential Order six days later prescribed the 
method of its enforcement. A War Trade 
Board was set up, and, for commerce, di- 
rect or indirect, with the enemy or his allies, 
a license from this board was declared nec- 
essary. 

The committee’s action thereafter is 
made clear in the following circular which 
they sent to twenty-four leading importers, 
with authorization and request that they 
communicate its text to their client institu- 
tions: 

“The British Foreign Office has given 
instructions to release all publications of 
enemy origin in detention, so far as they 
are addressed to universities or public in- 
stitutions of the United States, and has 
announced the termination of the permit 
arrangement. Accordingly, parcels held in 
London may be expected at any time, but 
shipments stored at Rotterdam, while now 
on shipboard there, must await the conclu- 
sion of the embargo negotiations with Hol- 
land. A solution is declared imminent. 

“As to material accumulated in Germany, 
the committee can have nothing as yet to 
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say, except that they have no reason to 
suppose that it is not safe and may not 
remain so. 

“We now turn to the future. Our opera- 
tions hereafter fall under the control of 
the Trading-with-the-Enemy Act. Com- 
merce with Germany or its allies is unlaw- 
ful except under Government license. 

“To save the time of all concerned and 
to avoid confusion, this committee applied 
to the War Trade Board for a blanket li- 
cense in behalf of the American Library 
Association. This has been granted in the 
following terms: 

Universities, colleges and public institu- 
tions of approved character or their duly 
accredited agents, to import, subject to Gov- 
ernment censorship and control, and obedient 
to a procedure to be approved by the Depart- 
ment of State, such publications, especially 
those of serial character, issued in Germany 
or in courtries allied with Germany, as may 
with reasonable assurance be considered likely 
to assist important work of researck in science 
and scholarship without in any way involving 
the safety of the United States or hindering 
the successful prosecution of the war—the 
American Library Association pledging its 
assistance in keeping the lists within the strict- 
est limits of propriety. 

“Responsibility is thus shifted to the 
Department of State. It is found sympa- 
thetic and ready to render a_ reasonable 
service. But the responsibility is first upon 
us. Our first concern is to win the war, 
and we have no right to divert the Govern- 
ment’s energy into unprofitable channels. 
Let our requests be well within the defini- 
tion and even postponed if no serious in- 
convenience is entailed. This means the 
excision, for example, of the popular, the 
theological and the historico-political, be- 
cause the first is unworthy of the time, and 
the others the favorite avenue of the propa- 
gandist. The perils of transportation and 
the possible detentions of the censor are 
not to be forgotten. 

“First, then, subscriptions to the period- 
icals of 1918. The Department asks this 
Committee to assemble for it immediately 
the lists of desired orders. Will you, there- 
fore, make up for each of the American 
agents whom you desire to patronize a 
strictly alphabetical list of the periodicals 
required, numbering the titles consecutively 
in the left margin, and mail a copy (naming 
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the agent who is to fill it) to the Secretary 
of this committee, within twenty-four hours, 
if possible, after the receipt of this circular. 
The list sent the agent constitutes an order 
made conditional upon its approval by the 
Department of State and the agent’s subse- 
quent demonstration of ability to obtain 
the goods from Germany. Only then may 
payment rightly be made. 

“With the lists established, a procedure 
will be worked out with the agents w hereby 
their orders will get the safe-conduct of 
the diplomatic pouch, and the material be 
distributed by them after inspection. 

“Bear in mind that neither the Depart- 
ment nor the Committee assumes any fi- 
nancial responsibility in the transaction. 
Your dealings and correspondence are to 
be with your agents. We merely safeguard 
and assist. 

“Two cautions: (1) We are concerned 
now with periodical subscriptions only— 
not exchanges, not monographic series, not 
books. Of them, anon. (2) Immediate dis- 
patch of your lists to the Secretary of the 
Committee and to your agents is all-im- 
portant. 

RANK P. Hitt, Chairman, 
H. ANDERSON, 

C. W. ANpbREws, 

M. Liewetityn Raney, Secretary. 
A, L. A. Committee on Importations.” 


F 


When the lists are in, the importers’ 
composite orders of approved titles will 
be sent abroad by the Department of State 
and appropriate instructions issued to 
American consular agents. If Germany al- 
lows the material to come out—and that is 
problematical—it will reach the United 
States under Government control, and be 
censored before being turned over to the 
agents for dispatch to institutions. 

With periodical subscriptions out of the 
way, the Committee will then turn its at- 
tention to books, monographic series and 
exchanges, about which libraries will in 
due course receive advice. 

Thus the American Library Association 
has received a marked vote of confidence 
both from the War Trade Board and the 
Department of State, which have adopted 
its program without change, acting at once 
and inviting its aid to carry the scheme 
thru. M. Lrewertyn Raney, Secretary. 
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WORK ACCOMPLISHED BY LOAN 
COLLECTION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY SCRAPBOOKS* 

Art the close of its first year of service 
the loan collection of high school library 
scrapbooks has fully justified the time and 
labor and expense of its preparation a year 
ago. It has traveled East and West, 
North and South, everywhere giving a vis- 
ible demonstration of what we mean by the 
“twentieth century high school library” 
with its possibilities as a dynamic force in 
the work of a modern high school. So 
great has been the demand for these scrap- 
books that we feel the collection should be 
made more comprehensive and more fully 
representative of the work of all the lead- 
ing high schools in different sections of the 

country. 

The collection had its origin in two high 
school library scrapbooks prepared for the 
school library exhibit of the American Li- 
brary Association at its meeting in Wash- 
ington in 1914. These two scrapbooks, one 
illustrating the work of the Cleveland high 
school libraries and the other the work of 
the Girls’ High School in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
were found to be suggestive and helpful 
to high school librarians just beginning 
school library work and eager to know 
something of the methods in use in other 
libraries and the scope of their work. 
These scrapbooks traveled about the coun- 
try during the years 1914 and I915 and 
were in such demand that the question 
arose, “Why not secure similar scrapbooks 
from other progressive high school libra- 
ries and have a permanent loan collection 
which shall belong to the American Li- 
brary Association and be controlled by the 
school library section?” 

In the spring of 1916 the chairman of the 
school library section of the A. L. A. sent 
out a circular letter to all the leading high 
school libraries of the country urging that 
each library be represented by a scrapbook 
fully iltustrating its work and methods. In 
order that there might be some uniformity 
in the scope of these books a plan of con- 
tents was suggested as a basis for each 
book with permission to each high school 
librarian to add to this material whatever 


* Report read before the school libraries section 
of the A. L. A. at Louisville, June 26, 1917. 
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might make the book of interest to libra- 
rians, teachers or principals of high schools. 


PLAN OF SCRAPBOOKS 


1. The library room or rooms and equip- 
ment 
This to include plan of room and 
key to plan showing the location of 
equipment; photographs of main 
reading room and other library 
rooms, data showing size of rooms, 
cost of equipment, etc. 
2. The use of library by the different de- 
partments 
Required reading lists, suggestive 
reading, special topics for library 
research in connection with each 
department; vacation reading lists, 
etc. 
3. General administration of the library 
Library rules, statistics as to. con- 
tents of library, statistics as to daily 
attendance for reference work, 
daily circulation of books, etc. Li- 
brary budget. Library blanks and 
forms; charging system illustrated ; 
Changes in classification; reserve 
system; and anything in the man- 
agement of the library that would 
be suggestive to other high school 
librarians. 
4. Instruction. Training students in the 
use of books 
Outlines of lessons. 
Forms and _ blanks. 
5. The library as a social center 
Reading clubs, receptions, use by en- 
tire classes during a _ recitation 
period as a means of arousing in- 
terest in an author through illus- 
trated editions, pictures, etc. Bulle- 
tin boards. 
6. The library and vocational guidance 
7. Relations with the public library and use 
of public library resources 


Problems. 


In response to the request seventeen high 
school librarians sent scrapbooks to the 
Asbury Park meeting of the American 
Library Association. The scrapbooks rep- 
resented the following high school libra- 
ries: 

1. Chicago University. University High 
School. 

2. Cleveland Public Library. High School 
branches. 

3. Decatur, Ill. High School. 

4. East Orange, New Jersey. High School. 

5s. Grand Rapids. Central High School. 

6. Minneapolis. South High School. 

7. New York City. Girls’) High School, 
Brooklyn. 

8 New York City. Julia Richman High 
School. 
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g. Newark, N.J. Barringer High School. 

10. Oakland, Cal. Fremont High School. 

11. Passaic, N. J. High School. (Branch 
of Public Library) 

12. Portland, Ore. High School branches 
of Public Library. 

13. Spokane. North Central High School. 

14. Tyrone, Pa. High School. 

15. White Plains, N. Y. High School. 

16. Winsted, Conn. The Gilbert School. 

17. Denver, Colo. North Side High School. 


These were on exhibition at the meeting 
in Asbury Park in 1916 and also formed a 
part of the high school library exhibit at 
the meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation in New York City the following 
week, July 3-10. 

At the Asbury Park meeting many high 
school librarians asked that the collection 
be sent to library meetings planned for the 
fall and at the N. E. A. school superin- 
tendents and teachers were anxious to have 
the collection at state teachers’ meetings to 
arouse interest in a state campaign for bet- 
ter high school libraries. 

The exhibit was used at Columbia Uni- 
versity all summer at its summer school. 
It was given a room in the Horace Mann 
School and hundreds of teachers from the 
South and West examined the books with 
interest and made notes on their contents. 
Professors in the various subjects in Teach- 
ers College—English, history, science of 
education, etc.—urged visiting teachers, 
principals and school superintendents to 
visit the collection. 

From Teachers College and the summer 
work at Columbia University the collec- 
tion went South to the Board of Education 
and High School Library of Dallas, Texas. 
From there it was sent to Parkersburg, 
W. Va., where a new high school building 
was to be opened and plans were under way 
for a modern high school library and a 
trained librarian when the building should 
open. The librarian who was under ap- 
pointment found these scrap books of the 
greatest value in planning for the new 
high school library. 

With the beginning of the school year 
the itinerary of the exhibit was as foal- 
lows: 
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November. Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines, Ia. 
” Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Topeka. 
Kansas State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kansas. 


. High School, Sioux City, South 
Dakota. 
December. Mid-winter meeting of the 
American Library Association, 
Chicago. 
Exhibited at Chicago Public Li- 
brary. 
1917 
January. Cincinnati. Hughes High School. 
Norfolk, Va. Maury High 
School. 
February. Public Library. Utica, 
March. March meeting of the school li- 


brarians of Michigan, Ypsilanti, 
Mich, (Part of the collection). 

State conference of high school 
principals of Massachusetts at 
Simmons College, Boston 

Brookline, Mass. Public Library 

April. Rhode Island State Normal 
School, Providence. 

Exhibited also at Providence 
Public Library. 

Alabama Association of Teach- 
ers of English. 

May. Mississippi State Teachers’ As- 
sociation and State Library As- 

sociation. (Part of the collec- 
tion.) 

Meeting of high school librarians 
of New York and vicinity in- 
cluding Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania as 
well as New Jersey. 

Albany, N. Y. High School. 
(One scrap book.) 

June. State Teachers’ Association of 
West Virginia. (Part of the 
collection. ) 

” High School, Wakefield, Mass. 


As a rule the collection has been sent out 
as a whole and packed in the metal trunk 
prepared for it by Mr. Utley. Borrowers 
have paid all charges of transportation and 
such care has been taken in packing that 
most of the scrapbooks are in excellent 
c ndition for another year of work. 

The results accomplished by this collec- 
tion may be summed up as follows: 

1. The leaders in educational work in states 
where the scrap books were exhibited at 

state educational meetings have had a 


; “a vision of what a center of influence the 
i= October. Keystone Library Association, right kind of a library may be in a high 
Wernersville, Pa. school. 
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2. School superintendents, principals, school 
architects and boards of education have 
found suggestions for planning and 
equipping high school library rooms in 
new buildings in process of building or to 
be planned in the near future, also for 
remodelling old high school library rooms. 

3. Boards of education and high school 
principals have received suggestions as 
to what ought to be demanded of a city 
in the way of annual appropriations for 
the maintenance of the high school libra- 
ries. In the vast majority of cities no 
annual appropriation is made for this pur- 
pose in the school budget. 

4. Teachers of all subjects have found the 
scrap books suggestive of ways in which 
they may use their own libraries to bet- 
ter advantage. They have learned what 
they ought to demand of the school board 
in the way of library equipment for their 
own work as they see how other high 
school libraries are serving teachers of 
the same subject. 

5. Librarians who are just beginning work 
in a high school library have found the 
exhibit most helpful in deciding upon li- 
brary rules, printed blanks and forms, 
methods of work, etc. They have also 
been given a vision of the large possi- 
bilities in their work aside from the 
purely technical duties of the librarian. 

6. Public libraries and high schools have 
found suggestions for closer co-operation 
in the work for high school teachers and 
students. 

This year the exhibit is strengthened by 
the addition of a scrap-book from the Al- 
bany, N. Y., High School, a high school 
which was among the first to demand a 
high standard of qualification in the libra- 
rian, namely, college graduation and grad- 
uation from library school. The library is 
one of the oldest school libraries in the 
country and is one of especial interest on 
account of its large new room and equip- 
ment and its large collection of books of 
reference for all departments. 

Scrap-books are promised from the Sta- 
dium High School, Tacoma, the High 
Schools of Los Angeles, the Washington 
Irving High School, New York, and the 
Lincoln High School of Seattle. The school 
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section would be glad of additions to the 
collection as high school librarians have 
time to prepare these books. We should 
like each section of the country well repre- 
sented so that the exhibit might be sent out 
in sections, the Far Western libraries kept 
as one section, those of the Middle West as 
another, etc., and so serve more educational 
gatherings than we can serve at present. 
Mary E. Hatt. 


ANTHONY ALCOVE OPENED IN 
PACKER INSTITUTE LIBRARY 
Tue opening of the Julia B. Anthony 

Alcove in the library of Packer Institute, 

Brooklyn, on Nov. 23, was the culmina- 

tion of the plan instituted by friends of 

Miss Anthony, who recognized her influ- 

ence as a lover of good books, her enthu- 

siasm and her zeal in supplying the needs 
of teachers and students during her 
twenty years as librarian, and who took 
delight in attaching her name to certain 
shelves, where may be found in future 
books such as are not ordinarily placed in 

a reference library. 

The idea of the alcove originated in the 
teachers’ club, whose chairman, Marjorie 
L. Nickerson, made the opening address. 
The purpose of the special collection of 
books was stated by Kate Morgan Ward, 
whose address of presentation expressed 
in most happy fashion the spirit of the 
occasion. 

A bronze tablet, with inscription and 
artistic design, was given to mark the al- 
cove, and a bookplate to designate the 
special collection. Both of these were 
designed by Katherine S. Vilas of the art 
department. A beautiful oak table was 
placed in the alcove, and to accompany 
the table, a large library chair, which was 
the gift of the associate alumnae. 

Miss Anthony made a brief response to 
the address of Miss Ward, and at the 
close of the exercises was the guest of 
honor at a reception in the library. Be- 
sides the faculty of the school, there were 
present members of the board of trustees, 
officers of the associate alumnae and other 
alumnae organizations, former colleagues 
of Miss Anthony, and officers of the up- 
per classes of the school. 
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THAT GIRL STUFF 

Unver the arresting title “That girl 
stuff,” The Bumblebee, the weekly organ 
of the Rochester (N. Y.) Ad Club devotes 
some space to a discussion of current mag- 
azine covers. 

The writer of the first of these articles, 
one of the “old reactionaries” who will sing 
hopefully to the end of Time: 

I want a girl just like the girl 

Who married dear old Dad. 
was struck by the covers of the display of 
August magazines on a newsstand. The 
findings which were responsible for his 
shock, together with his subsequent phi- 
losophizing are quoted in full: “Not all the 
magazines had picture covers; but most of 
them that had were of the ‘girlie’ type; 
eleven of them ‘Kellerman nudes’ and eight 
frankly ‘fleshy,’ to draw it mild—nineteen 
different types of pornographic pulchri- 
tude, and the rest masquerading in men’s 
clothes or in mannish poses. 

“If you don’t believe it, go and count 
them yourself. 

“So much for magazine covers. Now 
let’s back up and get a perspective and ask 
a few questions which these pictures sug- 
gest. 

“Can we see in them a logical develop- 
ment of the feminist doctrines of Miss 
Anthony, her contemporaries and her fol- 
lowers? 

“Has taking girls out of their natural 
home environment and putting them into 
direct, promiscuous, personal contact with 
men, as wage-earning rivals, cost them 
their old-fashioned charm of reticence? 

“Recognizing this, are they falling back 


_ upon raw, primitive sex appeal? 


“Granting their fiber is stronger, has it 
also become coarser? 

“In short, is ‘feminism’ the disease, and 
are suffrage, and the above-mentioned 
things, symptoms ?” 

The reply to this is straight from the 
shoulder: “Are not most magazine covers 
selected chiefly by and for men? 

“If so, does the crude portrayal of the 
feminine nude or near nude on magazine 
covers suggest any conclusion detrimental 
to women other than the continuation of 
the historic exploitation of women by men? 
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“And are not these crude pictures--so 
far from being a result of ‘feminism’— 
actually one of the numerous causes of the 
woman movement?” 

“Old Reactionary” replies: 

“IT would call your attention to the cov- 
ers of the Saturday Evening Post, that 
magazine which is most typically a man’s 
magazine, and perhaps the most popular 
magazine in the world. The human inter- 
est in these covers (or between) is not due 
to the exploitation of the female figure or 
feature. Men, as a rule, do not prefer 
the ‘Girl Stuff’ to the Post type of cover. 
This was what I tried to bring out, and 
the further fact that the buyers and readers 
of these salacious monstrosities which are 
so suggestive, inside and out, are mostly 
feminine, as are also the worst of the 
writers of that class.” 

At this point, baffled by a certain simi- 
larity in the discussion to the classic query 
about the antecedents of the chicken and 
the egg, “Old Reactionary” escapes into the 
ever-present suffrage question. But in the 
issue for Sept. 6, appeared the following: 

“Last night while waiting for my train 
in Syracuse, I looked over and listed all 
of the magazines displayed on the news- 
stand. There were fifty-three. Of these 
twenty-three had ‘girl’ covers. Of the 
twenty-three having ‘girl’ covers, all but 
eight either were faces only or fully and 
decorously clothed figures. Of the eight 
only two in my judgment could be con- 
sidered at all out of the way.” 

The list of magazines is then appended 
and the article closes with the suggestion: 

“Under these circumstances would it be 
constructive for me respectfully to repeat 
the suggestion that ‘B’ and others should 
there be any others ‘like-minded’—read a 
few good books on the subject and find out 
what ‘feminism’ really means.” 

Meanwhile librarians continue to buy 
magazines in large quantities. By so doing, 
are we granting the reason for the above 
discussion, and assuming that these maga- 
zine covers are fair samples of their con- 
tents, are we merely satisfying our public, 
or are we, in a measure, aiding and abetting 
in a deplorable coarsening of its fiber? 


W. F. Yusrt. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF STORE- 
FRONT WINDOWS 

Tue first essential of a good display 
window is an attractive background. This 
may be bought from a manufacturer, may 
be made according to the librarian’s direc- 
tions by a local carpenter, or may be home- 
made. The following, built by a carpenter, 
has been found to be a satisfactory and 
fairly inexpensive background for the 
store-front windows which are a part of 
the branch libraries’ equipment in Passaic, 
x. J 
It is in the form of a three-fold screen, 
made of soft wood covered with brown 
burlap and finished with a chestnut trim. 
The centrat part of the screen is 100 
inches long and 42 inches high with hinged 
sides 23 inches wide. The floor of the 
window is 43 inches wide and 18 inches 
above the floor of the room. The screen 
is placed far enough back from the inside 
edge of the window floor so that on the 
room side it forms the back for a window 
seat where the children sit when the library 
is crowded. On the room side the screen 
is covered with burlap 20 inches from the 
top, giving picture display space, and the 
rest is paneled with the chestnut. The 
long part of the screen is secured to the 
floor by angle irons while the end pieces 
are left free to swing back and forth. By 
means of this swinging part, the window 
is easily reached for trimming or for re- 
moving books. In front of the screen there 
is 28 inches depth for display purposes on 
a floor covered with burlap and painted 
brown to allow cleaning with a damp 
broom. The window displays consist of 
pictures and posters on the screen with 
books on allied subjects on the window 
floor. The window is lighted by means of 
lamps with reflectors which throw the 
light from the floor at the front of the 
window to the top of the screen. 

A somewhat similar background was 
made in the library on a smaller scale. 
Pulp board was covered with burlap with 
moulding strips for the trim. For this 
background, measuring 48 inches by 23 
inches with the two end pieces 16 
inches wide, the cost of material was 
about $5. When completed, the larger 
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screen cost, including workmanship and 
materials, $30. Where no background is 
obtainable for window displays, a window 
box filled with greenery and bright flowers 
makes a cheerful substitute. It is a good 
idea to use scrim curtains close to the 
glass so that when the window displays 
are being changed the curtains can be 
drawn and bulletins may be hung from the 
curtain rods. 

The three essentials in procuring good 
window displays are: well lettered pos- 
ters, striking pictures, and a good adver- 
tising sense of selection and arrangement. 
The study of books on window trimming 
will help much in the mechanical part of 
the work. Potted plants and flowers al- 
ways add to the general] effect. Materials 
and ideas can be gathered almost daily 
from stores, and it is a good plan to keep 
these ideas in a note book for future 
reference. Often manufacturing concerns 
are glad to send materials for advertising 
purposes. For instance The Otis Elevator 
Co. has lent a large model of the Wool- 
worth Building, electrically lighted and 
showing the elevator running from floor 
to floor. Maps and mechanical charts, 
procured from manufacturers, always in- 
terest the boys and young men and are of 
educational value. Striking exhibits will 
be lent by nearly every store after they 
have been removed from the windows. 

Two typical exhibits which are creating 
much interest just now in these windows 
are on Birds and on Military Art and 
Science. The bird window contains three 
large charts bought from the Audubon 
Society. Children constantly examine 
these charts and try to pick out the birds 
which they have seen. The military win- 
dow has striking posters procured from 
one of the recruiting stations. In this 
case it took about an hour to remove the 
former exhibits and put in these two. 

The results from window exhibits are 
easily traced and so of more interest than 
many advertising schemes. Many new 
borrowers, especially men, have joined the 
library because they have seen books of 
interest to them in the windows. The 
school exhibits draw many parents to the 
library as the children advertise them at 
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home. There is a constant loan of win- 
dow books, easily obtained from the win- 
dow by means of the swing ends of the 
background. A noticeable result has been 
the increased circulation of pamphlet ma- 
terial and books on useful arts. And above 
all, the window displays give the public a 
cordial welcome outside of the library room 
and thru them a spirit of co-operation is 
generated between the library and the 
public. 

J. Scnoorey, 

Passaic Public Library. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION LIBRARY 
GRANTS, NOVEMBER, 1917 
ORIGINAL GIFTS, UNITED STATES 


Lake City, Minn. ......... . 10,000 
10,000 


Scott County (Scottsburgh), 

Ind. 

(Building to cost $17,500) 12,500 
Switzerland County ( Vevay), 

$53,000 
INCREASES, UNITED STATES 

Santa Cruz, Cal. (branch 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION LIBRARY 
GIFTS, 1917 
ORIGINAL GIFTS—UNITED STATES 


Bradentown, Fla. (part cost) ............+. $10,000 
Brownsburg Town and Lincoln and Brown 

12,500 
Clarks Village and Clarksville Township, Neb. 7,500 
Durham, N. C. (city and county) (part cost). 32,000 
Flora Town and Monroe Tow nship, Ind. .... 10,000 
Grandview Town and Hammond Township, 

Hebron Town and Boone Township, Ind. .. 7,500 
Hot Springs County (Thermopolis), Wyo. .. 12,500 
Lake City, Minn. ees 10,000 
Lakewood Township, N. J. (part cost) ...... 12,500 
Lapeer, Mich. (part cost) .........0-seeee: 10,000 
Long Branch, N. J. ......... ee ees 30,000 
Monterey Town and Tippecanoe Township, 

Montezuma Town and Jackson Township, 
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Newburgh, N. Y. (part cost) ............++ 42,000 
North Judson Town and Wayne “Township, 
Olive Township (Ne w Carlisle), Ind. ...... 9,000 
Paw Paw, Mick village and township) .... 10,000 
Phillips Cor (Malta), Mont. .. 15,000 
Scott County (Scottsbu rg), Ind. (part cost).. 2,500 
Scottsbluff, Neb. .... 12,500 
Switzerland County (Vevay), Ind. ........ 12,500 
»* acuse Town and Turkey Creek Township, 
Can Buren, Ind. (town and township) -.+ 10,000 
Warren Town and Salamonie Township, Ind. 10,000 
Wessington Springs, S. D. ...... 7,000 
Worthington Town and Jefferson Township, 


$563,000 


ORIGINAL GIFTS—FOREIGN 


Krugersdorp, Transvaal, B. S. A. .. . . £4,500 
Ohakune, N. Z. ..... 1,200 
45,700 


INCREASES—-UNITED STATES 


Cuthbert, Ga. .. 2,000 
East San Diego, al. 2,500 
Gary, Ind. (branch br tilding) 25,000 
LaGrange ty and Bloomfield Township, 
Ind. (to provide for Clay Township)...... 2,500 
Plainfield Town, and Guilford, Washington 
and Liberty Townships, Ind. (addition). 7.778 
San Bernardino, Cal. (part cost for addition) 7,600 
Santa Cruz, Cal. (branch building) ........ 3,000 
Seattle, Wash. (branch bi til ling) 
Stanislaus County, Cal. (branch buil Iding: s "at 
Riverbank and Patterson to cost $3000 
Superior, Wis. (branch bt tilding) . 20,000 
Tulare County, Cal. (branch builk jing at Oros 3,000 
Westfield Town and Washington T: rwnship, 
4,000 
Yolo County, Cal. (branch building at Yolo). 3,000 
$157,934 


INCREASES—CANADA 
Ottawa, Ont. (branch building) .......... $15,000 


SUMMARY OF LIBRARY BUILDINGS AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, I917 


United States, 44 new appropriations, in- 
cluding 44 new buildings +++ +$563,000.00 
United States, 19 increases to previous ap 
propriations, including 8 new buildings. 157,934.00 
Canada, 1 increase to previous appropria- 
tions, including 1 new building........ 15,000.00 
Other English-speaking countries, 2 new 
appropriations, including 2 new  build- 


$764,434.00 
46 new appropriations, including 46 new 
buildings; 
20 increases to previous appropriations, in- 
cluding a new buildings; 
Total amount appropriated, including 55 


Library appropriations for t917 total $764,434 as 
compared with $1,241,888 for 1916 
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Total library eppeepsiotions to date of December 31, 
1917, made by Mr. Carnegie personally or by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York: 


2804 public library buildings ......... $62,057,919.17 
117 college library buildings ........ 3,956,199.27 
29a1 library buildings $66,014,118.44 


To the above may be added the sum of $320,000 
voted in 1917 for the erection of a library buildin 
at each of the thirty-two cantonments to be provide 
in the United States for the training of the National 
Army. 


ORGANIZED MUTILATION OF 
BOOKS 

Our attention has been called to what 
seems to be deliberate and well-organized 
vandalism on the part of German sympa- 
thizers. In-a letter of warning written to 
the president of one of the important 
technical schools, a representative of a 
Cleveland firm, who is also a member of 
the Cleveland Council of Defense, says: 

“The writer was in several of the larg- 
est libraries in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Providence, Cleveland, St. Louis 
and Chicago within the past six weeks and 
in looking up a subject in a volume called 
“Practical electro chemistry” by Bertram 
Blount, published in London by the Archi- 
bald Constable Co., and known as the sec- 
ond edition, I found that the chapter on 
“Organic electro chemistry” was in all 
cases cut out of the book or the leaf torn 
out, with the exception of three cases, 
where the whole volume was stolen and 
reported so by the librarian. 

“It has recently become known that a 
great many volumes on “Organic chemis- 
try” and those treating on the dye stuffs 
have been stolen to such an extent that the 
books can hardly be obtained. 

“You are no doubt aware of the fact that 
the largest book sellers in this country do 
not handle a great stock of these works.” 

Such consistent mutilation of a given 
book could hardly have been accomplished 
without a systematic organization, and it 
is hoped that this note may be of some as- 
sistance to such libraries as have this book 
upon their shelves. 


“A LIBRARY can not render good service 
with a good librarian who is handicapped 
with an inefficient staff.” 
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Library Organizations 


TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB 

The annual fall dinner of the Twin City 
Library Club was held in conjunction with 
the Minnesota Library Association meeting on 
the evening of Oct. 8 at the St. Paul Associa- 
tion club rooms. The occasion was the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Minnesota 
Library Association and a special effort was 
made to have the founders of the association 
present. 

A. D. Keator, of Carleton College, North- 
field, president of the association, was toast 
master. He introduced Dr. W. D. Johnston, 
of the St. Paui Public Library, who gave 
a short address of welcome, urging everyone 
to attend the dedication of the new building. 

Dr. M. L. Burton, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, made a strong appeal 
for whole-hearted patriotism; there is no 
half way position now. 

Mr. Keator read messages from the follow- 
ing who were connected with the founding 
and early history of the association; Dr. J. 
K. Hosmer, Dr. W. W. Folwell, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Evans Huntington and President C. H. 
Cooper, of the Mankato Normal. 

Gratia Countryman gave the address of the 
evening entitled, “Whence and whither of 
Minnesota librarianship.” She gave a brief 
history of the founding of the association and 
what has been accomplished in the twenty-five 
years of its existence. 

Dr. S. J. Buck, president of the Twin City 
Library Club, called a short business meeting 
at which reports were given and the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the year: Presi- 
dent, Belle Owens, St. Paul Public Library; 
vice-president, Ruth Rosholt, Minneapolis 
Public Library; secretary-treasurer, Amy 
Cowley, Library Commission. 

Amy Cow ey, Secretary. 
NEW YORK SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 

Two extra sessions of the New York Special 
Libraries Association were held in September 
for the purpose of discussing ways and means 
of raising the necessary 1,000,000 fund for the 
establishment and maintenance of libraries at 
the military training camps and cantonments. 

Alfred F. Hoffsommer, field director of the 
American Library Association War Council, 
the chief speaker at both meetings, outlined 
a comprehensive plan of action and suggested 
excellent means of advertising. 

At the first regular meeting of the year, held 
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in the Municipal Reference Library, Oct. 24, 
Dr. Frank P. Hill, chairman of the war fi- 
nance committee of the Library War Council, 
sketched the history of the movement from 
its inception to the triumphant announcement 
of a $250,000 over-subscription at the end of 
the drive. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Athill, of the British 
army, told of conditions at the front that make 
this war primarily a war upon the nerves. He 
spoke of the great need of books among the 
soldiers, of the mental stimulus derived from 
them and of the nerve soothing effect that 
will make this movement a real factor in help- 
ing to win the war. 

Dr. C. C. Williamson of the Municipal 
Reference Library, advocated the adoption of 
a plan that would enable the men who wished 
more scientific or technical books than those 
to be had in the camps, to have them sent 
for temporary use from certain large libraries 
that would be willing to co-operate with the 
camp libraries in this way. He also suggested 
that some means of obtaining professional 
information thru correspondence should be 
provided. 

Elizabeth V. Dobbins presided. There were 
present about seventy members and guests. 

The present officers of the association are: 
President, Elizabeth V. Dobbins; vice-presi- 
dent, Sarah B. Ball; secretary-treasurer, Lucie 
E. Wallace. 

Lucie E. Wattace, Secretary. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 

The November meeting was held in the 
Stuart Room of the New York Public Library 
Thursday, Nov. 8, at 8 p.m. Mr. Lydenberg 
presided and presented George Watson Cole, 
wko read a paper on the Huntington Library. 

Mr. Cole first spoke on book collecting to- 
day, and said that inasmuch as book collectors, 
as a rule, do not buy the current books, the 
responsibility for preserving the best of the 
current literature rests upon librarians. Some 
of the old and rare books have passed beyond 
the reach of the private collector and become 
part of public collections. 

In bringing his library together, Mr. Hunt- 
ington has had unusual opportunities because 
of the fact that many splendid collections have 
come into the market within a few years. The 
library of E. Dwight Church was the first 
large addition to the Huntington Library. It 
contained the finest collection of folios ever 
brought together, and also the Locker-Lamp- 
son Library. The Chew Library, with which 
Mr. Huntington rounded out his Church col- 
lection, contained small but rare copies of the 
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early English authors. The Halsey Library 
another addition, was rich in books by Amer- 
ican authors, while its books of French litera- 
ture were perhaps unrivaled in the country. 

Another library purchased by Mr. Hunting- 
ton was the Benedict Library, rich in the 
literature of the French and Indian Wars, and 
in manuscript history of New York. By the 
addition of the Duke of Devonshire’s Library, 
the Huntington collection became tke richest 
in this country in early English dramatic lit- 
erature. Mr. Huntington carried away the 
lion’s share from the Hoe Library sale, paying 
the record price of $50,000 for the Gutenberg 
Bible. 

Edwin H. Anderson followed with a report 
on the War Libraries, and on the million 
dollar campaign. 

The next meeting of the Club will be held 
Jan. 10 at 3 p.m. at the Merchants Associa- 
tion rooms in the Woolworth Building, when 
Dr. Paul H. Nystrom will speak on the 
special library and its relation to the general 
public library. 

Announcement was made of the death of 
Ernest Steiger, an honorary member of the 
club. 

ELEANOR Roper, Secretary. 

NEW YORK HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

ASSOCIATION 

The regular meeting of the New York High 
School Librarians Association was held Oct. 
10 at Washington Irving High School. 

Annie Carroll Moore gave a most interest- 
ing talk on the “Patriotism” list recently com- 
piled under her direction for distribution from 
the New York Public Library. 

Evizasetu B. McKnicut, Secretary. 
OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Ohio Library Association was held in Toledo, 
Oct. 16-18, with two hundred librarians regis- 
tered. %. W. Stevens, director of the Toledo 
Museum of Art, kindly offered the auditorium 
of the museum for the use of the association, 
and there the first two sessions were held, the 
beautiful exhibit rooms being the center of 
attraction between the sessions. The remain- 
ing sessions were held in the auditorium of 
the new La Salle & Koch Co. building, whose 
public-spirited proprietors had been to much 
pains to prepare the room for the occasion, 
tho the building was unfinished. 

The president, Alice S. Tyler, opened the 
convention with a few words of greeting, and 
Mr. Hirshberg, of the Toledo Public Library 
followed with an address of welcome in which 
he alluded to some interesting points of sim- 
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ilarity between the circumstances of this meet- 
ing and the one last held in Toledo in 1899. 
The United States was then at war with 
Spain, and is now in the midst of the great 
World war; at that time the convention met 
in the National Union building, on the pre- 
cise spot where is now the new La Salle & 
Koch Co. building; the principal paper of the 
opening day at that convention was by Miss 
Eastman on “The library spirit,” the theme of 
Mr. Bowker’s address. Elizabeth Steele of 
Lorain gave the response, congratulating 
Toledo on its unique experience in sending 
forth from the main library a whole system 
of branch libraries at once. 

The program included several papers of un- 
usual interest, all emphasizing in some way 
the dominant thought of the times—the call 
to national service, and the library’s part in 
that service. Miss Tyler, president of O. L. A. 
gave especial emphasis to this in her open- 
ing address, reminding us that national ideals 
are not simply inherited, but must be evolved. 
To build on the foundations of our fathers’ 
ideals the larger structure of higher ideals is 
the task before all educational institutions. In 
this task the library will find its true part 
in national service. 

Victor S. Yarros of Hull House, Chicago, 
gave an address of great present interest on 
the “Spirit and message of the Russian rev- 
olution.” In answer to questions from the 
audience, Prof. Yarros said that a system of 
universal education might be established by 
1924, but now Russia lacks teachers. The 
Duma doubled the number of schools during 
its existence. An effort is being made to 
establish universal primary schools under a 
compulsory law. 

“The library spirit, national and interna- 
tional” was the subject of an address by R. R. 
Bowker, editor of the Lrsrary yourNAL. The 
speaker defined the library spirit as one of 
service, with a tendency in modern times to 
emphasize not the book, but the people. He 
showed the rapid growth of library service 
not only in the United States, but in England, 
France, Scandinavia, Italy and Russia, and 
its beginning in far-away China and Japan. 

“Art and the community” was the subject of 
an entertaining talk by G. W. Stevens, director 
of the Toledo Museum of Art, and Carl P. 
Vitz of Cleveland, made a real contribution 
to Ohio bibliographical literature in his in- 
forming paper on “Ohio books for Ohio libra- 
ries.” The paper will be put in permanent 
form by publication later. 

“The library and education for spare time” 
was the title of an address by Allen T. Burns 
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of the Cleveland Foundation Survey. Mr. 
Burns took for his text, “Now abideth war, 
labor and thought, but the greatest of these is 
thought.” He said that the most important 
event of modern times is the increase of 
spare time, and after the war he prophesied 
there will be a working day of four six-hour 
shifts, and a working week of five days. Train- 
ing for the use of this leisure is the next 
big question. The public library has been a 
pioneer in this field and should be the leader, 
because it provides reading—the easiest and 
most useful means of occupying time. Pro- 
vision for social recreation is made by some 
libraries and by some schools, and the two 
should work together. 

“War service of American libraries” was 
the theme of an instructive talk by Mr. Brett 
of Cleveland, who explained the plans of the 
committee on camp activities, the situation at 
Camp Sherman, and the sort of reading in de- 
mand there, among the soldiers. 

This address was supplemented by Mr. Dice, 
State library organizer, who read a letter 
from B. E. Stevenson, telling of the work in 
Chillicothe, and the circulation of books at 
the camp from the Y. M. C. A. huts. 

The address of Thursday afternoon was 
given by Annie Carroll Moore, supervisor of 
work with children, New York Public Li- 
brary. “Youth and the world of books” was 
the theme. Miss Moore urged the right of 
children to be in touch with all the great 
things of the day. Only in this way will they 
develop strength as well as beauty of 
character. 

“Recent significant books briefly reviewed” 
constituted the last numbers on the program. 
Louise Prouty reviewed the “Letters of 
Richard Watson Gilder”; Miss Collman read 
selections from Margaret Sherwood’s delight- 
ful essays, “Familiar ways”; Mrs. J. S. Har- 
ron gave a clever criticism of Dixon Scott's 
“Men of letters”; and Lucy Keeler reviewed 
M. Jusserand’s late work, “With Americans 
of past and present days.” 

The small libraries section presented an 
interesting program, with Miss Steele of 
Lorain as leader. Mr. Sohn of Wauseon led 
a discussion on publicity methods. Miss 
Long of Van Wert told of a pumpkin contest 
arranged for the boys and girls of Van Wert 
at the opening of the children’s room in the 
Brumback library. The library distributed 
seeds and the pumpkins grown from them 
were displayed at the county fair. Booklets 
decorated with pumpkins explained the con- 
test, giving hints to pumpkin planters, and a 
list of pumpkin stories and of books on 
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pumpkin-growing. Other features of the fair 
were library floats, showing library activities. 
“Campaigning for library funds” was the title 
of an interesting paper by Miss Miller of 
Massillon. The campaign was organized 
methodically, and a friendly rivalry created 
between the captains of the various districts 
by offering autographed copies of books by 
popular authors as prizes. The requests for 
these books met with a generous response, 
and the result was a large sum for the book 
fund of the library. Miss Peterson spoke on 
the work with schools, and Miss Tyler led 
a discussion on “How we make our budget 
and why.” 

The main topic for consideration in the col- 
lege section was the place of the library in 
an educational institution, and the recogni- 
tion of the library staff as members of the 
college faculty. 

The trustees’ section was presided over by 
Mrs. T. H. Bushnell, a trustee of the East 
Cleveland Library. Variations in library 
management and control under the state law 
were discussed by Mr. Porter of Cincinnati. 
Miss Keeler of Fremont spoke of “The library 
and local history,” and there was informal 
discussion of other topics. 

Mr. Antrim of Van Wert, chairman of the 
legislative committee, gave the history of the 
county library bill which almost became a law. 

Laura Smith, chairman of the committee on 
women’s clubs, reported that a number of 
clubs have contributed to the War library 
fund; some have furnished books for foreign- 
ers, and others have helped in the furnishings 
of their home libraries. The banner for sub- 
stantial co-operation between libraries and 
clubs belongs to Youngstown, where the clubs 
have helped the library by subscribing $1000, 
or one-sixth of the city’s quota to the war 
library fund. They also gave a sum of money 
for the purpose of having free movies for 
the Youngstown public. 

‘Frances Cleveland, chairman of the library 
extension committee gave an interesting ac- 
count of the district meetings in the several 
districts of the state. 

Mary R. Cochran, chairman of the commit- 
tee on state institutions libraries, gave a de- 
tailed account of the conditions in the twenty- 
one institutions of Ohio as regards library ser- 
vice. The state penitentiary at Columbus has 
the largest collection, eight thousand volumes; 
at the other extreme is the hospital for the 
insane at Lima, without a book for eight 
hundred patients. The institution for the 
feeble-minded at Columbus has the only 
trained librarian in Ohio institutions. Prac- 
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tical recommendations were made by the com- 
mittee for bettering library service for these 
wards of the state. 

Miss E. C. Doren, chairman of the commit- 
tee on standardization of library service, was 
detained at Dayton on account of the war li- 
brary campaign work, but she transmitted for 
consideration of the association some im- 
portant recommendations. Two outstanding 
features are: 1. Standardization of libraries 
according to income, population served, and 
lines of work. 2. Standardization of library 
service as indicated by the personnel of the 
library staff in respect to educational qualifi- 
cations, technical training and experience, sal- 
ary, library hours, vacation privileges, etc. 

Marian Comings of the Cleveland Art Mu- 
seum gave her report on the work of the 
State Art Club, reminding the association that 
the plan of loaning collections of pictures is 
co-operative, and urging all libraries who can, 
to contribute to these collections. 

Mr. Sohn reported for the publicity commit- 
tee that the work assigned this committee has 
been largely merged in the campaign for camp 
libraries. 

Mr. Dice, state library organizer, read in 
detail the report of the work of the depart- 
ment of organization. Seventy-seven libraries 
had been visited, and fifty-one new libraries 
organized. Six district meetings were held 
with a total attendance of two hundred and 
twenty. Mr. Dice spoke of the need for some 
solution of the high school library problem. 
The department is swamped with requests for 
assistance which they are unable to give. The 
appropriation for a summer school at Colum- 
bus marks a step forward in the library de- 
velopment of Ohio. The initial session was 
held in the study rooms of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, with thirteen students in attendance. 

At the close of the Tuesday evening session, 
the association spent a pleasant hour in the 
art rooms of the museum, as the guests of 
the library board. 

A delightful feature of the convention was 
an afternoon drive thru the city to visit the 
new branches of the Public Library. Auto- 
mobiles were furnished for the drive thru the 
courtesy of the Toledo Commerce Club. The 
drive ended at the Woman’s Building where 
the Toledo Woman's Association served tea 
A most interesting program was given at their 
club rooms, to which a cordial invitation was 
extended to O. L. A., but which, coming at the 
same time with the drive, many were unable to 
enjoy. 

The association voted to appropriate a sum 
of money for the purchase of a Liberty bond, 
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to be turned over to the A. L. A. as a part 
of Ohio’s contribution to the million dollar 
fund for camp libraries. 

Resolutions of thanks to all who had con- 
tributed to the success of the meetings were 
unanimously adopted, and the association put 
itself on record as unswerving in loyal sup- 
port of the government in this great national 
crisis, as grateful for the opportunity to serve 
which is given thru the Library War Council 
and its activities, as appreciative of the work 
by which Mr. Brett is expressing most effect- 
ively this loyalty, and welcoming the chance of 
giving further evidence thru the purchase of 
a Liberty bond. 

Marie T. Brown, Secretary. 
BAY PATH LIBRARY CLUB 

The autumn meeting of the Bay Path L1- 
brary Club was held in A. O. H. Hall, Marl- 
boro, Mass., Oct. 18, 1917, with the president, 
Mrs. Robert K. Shaw, presiding. 

Louis P. Howe, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Marlboro Public Library, wel- 
comed the club to Marlboro, and a short busi- 
ness session followed. 

The president called for an expression of 
opinion in regard to sending notices and pro- 
grams to members who are in arrears for their 
dues, and after some discusson it was voted to 
continue sending to all, irrespective of finan- 
cial considerations. It was also suggested 
that notice of the meetings be sent to all local 
newspapers in towns represented in the club 
membership. 

The secretary was asked to obtain informa- 
tion concerning the traveling library for which 
the club is responsible and to report to Miss 
Chandler. Miss Bell of the Worcester Public 
Library reported later that the traveling li- 
brary was complete with the exception of one 
book which had not been received from the 
binder. 

The “Book review” conducted by Robert K. 
Shaw, of the Worcester Public Library, was 
an interesting and instructive feature of the 
program. One point emphasized by Mr. Shaw 
was the desirability of the smaller libraries 
having some representatives of literatures 
other than our own and in this connection 
several books by Russian authors were men- 
tioned. Other subjects covered by the reviews 
were “Food conservation,” “European war,” 
and “Children’s books.” 

At the noon hour the ladies of the Baptist 
church served a most appetizing lunch to 
which the club did full justice. 

Immediately following the lunch, officials of 
the Curtis, Rice & Hutchins shoe factory con- 
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ducted the club thru their modern plant where 
U. S. Army shoes are being made. This was 
an interesting and to many a novel experi- 
ence and the courtesy of the manufacturers 
was greatly appreciated. 

The afternoon session opened with the 
reading of the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing, followed by John A. Lowe, agent of the 
Massachusetts Free Public Library Commis- 
sion, who spoke on “Camp Library Week.” 
Mr. Lowe gave an outline of what had already 
been accomplished in the movement to fur- 
nish libraries for the soldiers and sailors of 
the United States both at home and abroad. 
Contracts for the buildings, furnishings and 
equipment had been let and it was hoped to 
have them ready by the first of Decem- 
ber. Special emphasis was placed upon the 
desirability of having local newspapers on file 
in these camp libraries. A discussion as to 
the kind of books and magazines which would 
be useful brought out some amusing anecdotes 
from Mr. Lowe. 

Samples of scrap books for use in the hos- 
pitals were shown and some points to be ob- 
served in their construction were discussed, 
after which the last number on the program 
was taken up. This consisted of interesting 
accounts by the librarians present of their ex- 
periences in helping to raise the million dollar 
fund for camp libraries. These reports showed 
that most towns had not only raised their 
quota but that many had exceeded it, and 
also that the money had been contributed in 
small sums, thus showing a wide-spread in- 
terest in the movement. 

After voting that the secretary send a writ- 
ten acknowledgment to all Marlboro friends 
who had so generously contributed to the 
pleasure and profit of the day, the meeting 
adjourned. 

Maser E. KNow.ton, Secretary. 


MISSOURI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The eighteenth annual conference of the 
Missouri Library Association was held in 
Jefferson City, on Oct. 17-19. The meetings 
were held in the auditorium on the second 
floor of the Public Library. The first session 
was called to order by the president, Ward 
H. Edwards of William Jewell College, Lib- 
erty, at 3 p. m. on Wednesday, the 17th, and 
was devoted to organization, reports of com- 
mittees, etc. At its close automobiles were 


in readiness and members were taken for an 
enjoyable tour of the city and surrounding 
hills. 

In the evening the mayor of Jefferson City 
and the president of the Jefferson City library 
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board made brief addresses, welcoming the 
association to the city. Paul Blackwelder of 
St. Louis responded for the association. The 
members then adjourned to the Executive 
Mansion, to be guests at a very pleasant and 
informal reception by Governor and Mrs. 
Gardner. 

The Thursday morning session was devoted 
to a discussion of “Missouri libraries and the 
war.” Dr. Bostwick, of St. Louis, read a 
most interesting paper on “Libraries and 
national service,” pointing out that the effort 
to provide books for soldiers, while most 
strongly appealing to our interests and 
enthusiasm, is but one of the ways in which 
libraries may render national service. It is 
the duty of the thrary, at all times, to watch 
for and preserve all records in any way relat- 
ing to local activities; and this duty becomes 
especially great during war times. The neces- 
sity for this form of service must not be 
overlooked in the more popular task of pro- 
viding books for soldiers. 

Albert Diephuis of St. Louis described the 
work of the Library War Council, and out- 
lined the purpose and plans of the camp 
libraries. Henry O. Severance of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri told his experiences for 
several weeks in charge of the library service 
at Camp Funston, Kansas. Reports were 
made by various librarians on the success of 
the library war fund campaign in their several 
localities. Apropos of Dr. Bostwick’s paper, 
Irene Blair of Sedalia described a method 
which her library is undertaking, of keeping 
a very full record of all Sedalia and Pettis 
county men who have entered the service. A 
card is sent to each man to be filled out and 
returned. The data includes place and date 
of birth, marriage, organization and date of 
enlistment, etc., and will be added to and kept 
up to date as the war goes on. From a 
volunteer committee of local residents, three 
persons are assigned to each soldier or sailor, 
to’write him at regular intervals and keep 
in touch with his activities. At the close of 
the war these records will be used as a basis 
for a book of biographical records of Pettis 
county men in the war. 

Floyd C. Shoemaker, of the State Historical 
Society, was to have spoken on “Missouri's 
centennial,” but arrived so late that it seemed 
advisable to postpone his talk until afternoon. 
The meeting adjourned, and the members 
were taken for a tour of inspection of the 
new state capitol. 

The Thursday afternoon session began with 
a program on “Library co-ordination for 
Missouri” arranged by Elizabeth B. Wales 
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of the State Library Commission. Mr. Glenn, 
of the Missouri Council of Defence, spoke 
briefly on food conservation, and Hon. Cor- 
nelius Roach of the Tax Commission out- 
lined the theory of assessments, and told how 
the practice has arisen of assessing property 
below its actual value. He described the 
movement now under way to assess property 
at its actual value. This, in turn, will mate- 
rially lower the tax rate of the state, and 
still leave a larger margin than heretofore 
for libraries and educational purposes. Miss 
Wales emphasized the importance of this sub- 
ject to the librarians of the state, and pointed 
out that this is an opportune time to urge 
action for public libraries in those communi- 
ties which offer ground at all promising. 

There followed reports of the work and 
organization of a number of local library 
clubs, and a discussion on co-operation among 
neighbering libraries. 

The second part of the afternoon’s program 
was devoted to consideration of a county 
library law for Missouri. In the absence of 
Purd B. Wright, of Kansas City, a letter 
from him was read, stating that the bill intro- 
duced in the last session of the General 
Assembly had failed to come to a vote; and 
when it is again introduced it is imperative 
that all Missouri librarians give it energetic 
support. Mr. Harold L. Wheeler, of the 
School of Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla, 
read a paper on “Why a county library law,” 
showing, from personal observation, that the 
people in rural communities want reading 
matter, but have no way of getting it. The 
county system was compared briefly with the 
local and state commission systems, emphasis 
being laid on the fact that the proposed law 
does not require a library in any community, 
but merely provides an opportunity which is 
lacking under the present law. In 27 South 
Central Missouri, or “Ozark” counties, em- 
bracing one-fourth the area of the state, more 
than 90% of the population are in communi- 
ties of less than 1000 inhabitants, their only 
hope of library service being in the county 
system. 

Miss Blair of Sedalia, and Miss MacLachlan 
of Hannibal described their efforts to extend 
the service of their libraries into the adjacent 
counties. 

Mr. Shoemaker then gave an extremely 
interesting account of “Missouri’s struggle for 
statehood, 1617-1821,” and mentioned a few 
ways in which libraries could help celebrate 
the centennial. 

The Thursday evening session was devoted 
to a description by Theodore Wesley Koch of 
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the Library of Congress of his experiences in 
London last winter, where he was sent by the 
Congressional Library to secure, if possible, 
the release of the thousands of sacks of Ger- 
man periodical mail consigned to American 
libraries but detained by the British censors. 
His talk was illustrated by lantern slides. 
Following Mr. Koch's lecture an informal 
reception was tendered to the members of 
the association by the staff of the Jefferson 
City Public Library. 

At the last session, Friday morning, Mr. 
Koch read a paper on “The problem of com- 
mercial and technical libraries in Great 
Britain.” Under the direction of Jesse Cun- 
ningham of St. Joseph there was a discus- 
sion on “Library publicity,” Alice R. Gladden 
of Carthage telling of “The dear public” and 
methods of reaching it, Miss MacLachlan of 
Hannibal outlining her methods of “Extend- 
ing the usefulness of the public library,” and 
Miss Blair of Sedalia mentioning the ad- 
vantage of “Advertising the library in the 
schools.” 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Mary E. Baker, Uni- 
versity of Missouri Library, Columbia; first 
vice-president, Agnes F. Greer, Public Library, 
Kansas City; second vice-president, Mary L. 
Reichert, Public Library St. Joseph; secretary. 
Harold L. Wheeler, School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, Rolla; treasurer, Irving R. Bundy, 
State Normal School, Kirksville. 

It was unanimously voted to accept the 
invitation of the Kansas City Public Library 
to hold the 1918 meeting in Kansas City. 

Haroitp L. WHee er, Secretary. 


NEBRASKA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The State Normal School and the City Li- 
brary at Kearney were hosts to tke Nebraska 
Library Association at its twenty-third annual 
meeting Oct. 17-19, with thirty-five librarians 
and trustees in attendance. 

The first session was held Wednesday eve- 
ning in the new Chapel at the Normal School, 
President George S. Dick giving the address 
of welcome and Kate Swartzlander, second 
vice-president, responding. The address of 
the evening, “Significance of the world war” 
by Dr. Fred Morrow Fling of the University 
of Nebraska, was enjoyed by a large audi- 
ence. After the address a reception was held 
in the library rooms. 

M. G. Wyer, the president, being engaged 
in organizing one of tke cantonment libra- 
ries, Annie C. Kramph, first vice-president, 
presided Thursday morning. Dr. Fling again 
delighted his hearers with a most helpful talk 
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on the “Literature of the war” and all appre- 
ciated his suggestions and criticisms. Elva 
Rulon of the Peru Normal gave an interest- 
ing paper on “What the normal school can do 
for the teacher.” The discussion was opened 
by Miss Jennings and many ideas were ex- 
changed. Prof. Ralph Noyer gave many valu- 
able suggestions on tke “Use of library for 
debating.” At the business session which 
followed, invitations for the 1918 convention 
were read from Hastings, Plattsmouth, Oma- 
ha and Lincoln. 

At the afternoon session Miss Swartzlander 
gave a short talk on “Children’s periodicals.” 
Marion Smith, head of the art department, 
was most helpful and interesting in her dis- 
cussion of “Art and the public,” and Anna 
Caldwell in her very entertaining manner gave 
splendid illustrations on “Story telling in the 
library.” 

Thursday evening the members were the 
guests of the City Library at a musicale given 
in the Commercial Club rooms. 

The papers read Friday morning by Prof 
Anderson and Dean Wirt on “History books 
in the grades” and “Health books” were much 
appreciated, printed lists as well as the books 
themselves adding to tke interest. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the 
ever present topic, the war. Miss Templeton 
told what had been done thruout the state 
towards the A. L. A. war fund. Afterwards 
a roll call was taken, to which each responded 
by relating what had been done in their libra- 
ries for the soldiers. Some were giving in- 
structions in knitting, several had charge of 
the distribution of yarn, several were keeping 
muster rolls of the soldiers from their com- 
munities, and all were sending books and 
magazines. Miss Bullock brougkt greetings 
from the Legislative Reference Bureau and 
the State Historical Society Library, and pre- 
sented the subject of the “Co-ordination and 
unification of state-supported libraries.” 

The nominating committee presented the 
following names for the officers for the ensu- 
ing year: President, Annie C. Kramph, North 
Platte; first vice-president, Elva E. Rulon, 
Peru; second vice-president, Mrs. Ida Capps, 
Hastings; secretary-treasurer, Mary McQuaid, 
Fairbury. 

As guests of the Commercial Club, the mem- 
bers then enjoyed a drive about the city. 

“Americanizing America” was the subject 
of Miss Sarka Hrbkova’s address Friday eve- 
ning, after which an informal reception was 
held at the home of President Dick. 

Mary KATHERINE Ray, Secretary. 
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MINNESOTA EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION— 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
The second annual meeting of the Division 
of Public School Librarians, Department of 
Professional Education of Teachers, of the 
Minnesota Educational Association, was held 
in Minneapolis, Nov. 1 and 2, 1917. The first 
of the year’s meetings was held in the library 
of West High school Thursday afternoon, 
Nov. 1. The meeting was called to order by 
Martha Wilson, the president, who came back 
for the occasion from Cleveland, where she is 
spending a year, with leave of absence, 

The first speaker was Mary E. Hall, of the 
Girls’ high school, in Brooklyn, on the 
“Modern high school library.” Miss Hall 
brought out vividly the difference between the 
old and the new types of school libraries, and 
then gave a short history of the N. E. A. li- 
brary committee and its work. Native Min- 
nesotans were made happy by her statement 
that Minnesota is the foremost state in the 
union in respect to requirements for trained 
school librarians and appropriations, rooms 
and library instruction of school children. 
Wisconsin is second, Miss Hall went on to 
say, and the Far West next. The South is 
fast awakening to its responsibilities, 

Mr. Cray, of the history department of the 
University of Minnesota, next addressed the 
meeting on “The library and the teaching of 
history,” and showed that librarians can be of 
service to history teachers in several ways, as: 
By teaching students to use the catalog, classi- 
fication system, index, table of contents and 
prefaces of books; by substitution of material, 
if those items are not at hand for which he 
came; by acquiring new material, as govern- 
ment material; by introducing students to 
books other than those assigned; by co-opera- 
tion with history teachers; by having a copy 
of the History Teacher's Magazine in the li- 
brary; and by being careful not to help stu- 
dents too much—rather teach them how to 
help themselves. 

Hester Pollock, of the Mechanic Arts High 
School, said that it has never been so easy 
to teach history as it is now, because of the 
vast quantity of source material at hand— 
children can be taught to judge the source. 
She strongly urged the use of scrap books, in 
history classes, and also said that nowhere was 
there a greater opportunity for educating par- 
ents, by educating children, than here in Min- 
nesota, with its seventy-five per cent. of 
foreign population. 

Alma Penrose, of West High School, Min- 
neapolis, spoke next on “The importance of 
library equipment.” The necessities as to 
equipment are adequate space for books, 
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enough seating capacity for users, and pro- 
vision for handling books, charging, discharg- 
ing and carrying around the room. The seat- 
ing capacity should be one-tenth of the enroll- 
ment of the school. There is need of a well 
equipped loan desk, and a work room. Ot 
prime importance is a noiseless floor covering, 
All devices pay which reduce wear and tear 
and noise. 

Friday morning, Nov. 2, the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Elsie Barquist, 
South High School, Minneapolis; vice-presi- 
dent, Margaret Mahoney, Longfellow School, 
St. Paul; secretary, Ruth Tupper, Little Falls, 
Minn. 

The program for the morning began with 
a symposium by teacher librarians as to “How 
I introduce my books,” and this was followed 
by Ruth Ely’s paper on the “Attractive ele- 
ment in mediocre books.” 

Miss Mary Hall next talked informally on 
working up an interest in standard book 
First, said Miss Hall, we must get children 
to be perfectly frank as to what they do and 
don’t like. Second, with these clues as to their 
tastes, have a reading hour. It is best with 
beginning pupils—an informal talk over books 
on the required reading list, which must be 
long, with plenty to choose from. Third, the 
outside history reading must and can be made 
very much more interesting. Clubs, talks, per- 
sonal work are the most important of all, in 
guiding the reading of boys and girls 

The committee on instruction made its re- 
port, which showed that Mr. Keator had com- 
pleted his outline for the study of diction- 
aries and encyclopedias, while Miss Ely con- 
tributed a detailed outline of instruction in 
handbooks of literary allusions. Miss Ma 
honey had progressed in her grade outline 
All teacher librarians were asked by the com 
mittee to keep a detailed account of the work 
they do in instruction, It was voted that the 
present committee be continued and enlarged 
from the Minnesota Library Association, with 
a view to detailed work on a manual to be 
published. 

The meeting adjourned and the following 
round tables were held: 

High school round table, in charge of Mar 
garet Greer, of Central high school, Minne- 
apolis. Normal school round table, presided 
over by Miss Grant of Winona. The high 
school librarians discussed the vertical file, the 
wider education of teachers in the use of the 
library, and pass systems. The normal school 
librarians talked about privileges and restric- 
tions of faculty members, means of interest- 
ing the faculty in the library, and binding. 

Bessie Scripture, Secretary 
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KANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The attendance at the annual meeting of 
the Kansas Library Association held at Em- 
poria, Oct. 23-25, was.the largest in its seven- 
teen years of activity. On Tuesday the mem- 
bers were the guests of the Kansas State 
Normal School. The Wednesday morning 
and afternoon meetings were held at the Col- 
lege of Emporia, and the evening meeting in 
the High School auditorium. The Thursday 
meeting was held at the Public Library. Op- 
portunity was thus given to inspect a variety 
of libraries and methods. The addresses of 
welcome at the opening session Tuesday 
afternoon by President Butcher of the Nor- 
mal School and others considered the libra- 
rian in his relation to and as a part of the 
educational system. A conference on work 
with children followed in the Normal Library 
led by Agnes King, school department libra- 
rian. Dr. Herbert G. Lull discussed the prob- 
lem method of supervised study as practised 
in the Normal School work. After an in- 
spection of the various departments of the 
library, dinner was served in the reading room 
by the domestic science department. At the 
evening session several musical numbers pre- 
ceded the address by Dr. Bostwick of St. Louis 
on “Luck in tke library.” Finding in luck 
merely a term to cover a group of unconsid- 
ered causes, the speaker urged that we do not 
dismiss habitual success as merely “lucky” but 
probe till we find the real causes of it. He 
also pleaded for less following of beaten paths 
in library work and a willingness to keep on 
experimenting. 

The meeting Wednesday morning began 
with a business session for the transaction of 
the usual routine business. Following this was 
a very stimulating address by Dr. Bostwick on 
“Libraries and the war.” We must consider 
it our duty to collect and preserve with care 
material of an ephemeral nature relating to 
the war, especially such as reflects the local 
feelings and activities. Harmonious work is 
necessary in a community and the library 
should assist in the work of co-ordination. We 
must maintain points of contact with the press, 
industrial life and military activities as well 
as with the schools. We are still an oligarchy 
but our ultimate aim is to become a pantocracy, 
to achieve the rule of all. This must be the 
aim toward which the library bends its efforts. 
Ada McCarthy of Madison, Wis., followed 
with a practical talk on “Wasteful economy” 
in which she showed how much is lost by 
frequent purchases of small quantities. Mr. 
Kerr gave an interesting report of his work 
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among the soldiers at Camp Funston. The 
great need for books was emphasized, and the 
wide variety of tastes to be ministered to was 
noted. Each person was given one of the 
familiar merry jingles by Walt Mason, who 
is a resident of the city. After a program 
provided by the musical department of the 
college, the members were shown about the 
city in automobiles by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The evening session at the High 
School was addressed by Hon. Charles F. 
Scott, president of The College of Emporia, 
on “Why we are at war.” 

The session held Thursday morning was 
devoted to business. Pittsburg was selected 
as a meeting place for next year. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Julius 
Lucht of Wichita; vice-presidents, Mildred 
Berrier of Emporia, Virginia Edwards of 
Lawrence, Carrie Parks of Hutchinson; secre- 
tary, Truman R. Temple of Leavenworth; 
treasurer, Lulu Price of Hays; member-at- 
large, Mrs. Theresa Randolph of Pittsburg. 

Truman R. Temp te, Secretary. 


MICHIGAN STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
—LIBRARY SECTION 
The Library Section of the Michigan State 

Teachers’ Association was held this year in 

the Ryerson Library building at Grand 

Rapids, Friday afternoon, Nov. 2. The fol- 

lowing is the program of addresses: 

“The needs of the country school libraries in 
Michigan,” Maude E. Allen, State Library, 
Lansing, Mich. 

“The high school libraries of the state,” J. B 
Edmondson, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

“School library equipment,” C. C. Certain, 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit. 

“Books and bombs,” George H. Locke, libra- 
rian of the Public Library, Toronto, Canada. 
The section voted to appoint a committee 

to prepare a bill requiring a minimum amount 

of instruction in library methods in the State 

University, normal colleges, and all denomina 

tional colleges granting certificates to teachers 
Preceding the section meeting a luncheon 

was held in the Park Congregational Church 
directly opposite the library, in honor of the 
officers of the section and those on the pro- 
gram. At this luncheon Dr. Geo. H. Locke, 
of Toronto, gave a very interesting talk on 
the effect of the war on education in Canada 

This talk made such an impression that one 

of the newspapers in a double column editorial 

the next day stated that the United States 
ought to expend a million dollars in hiring 

a few men like Mr. Locke to go about the 
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country to deliver the message he gave to 
those present at the luncheon. In addition 
to the librarians and teachers interested in 
library affairs who were at the luncheon, the 
city government of Grand Rapids was repre- 
sented by the mayor of the city, the presi- 
dent of the board of education, the president 
of the board of library commissioners, the 
superintendent of schools, etc. 

The section elected the following officers 
for next year: Chairman: C. C. Certain, Cass 
Technical High School, Detroit; secretary: 
Anne V. Taggart, superintendent of branch 
libraries, Grand Rapids Public Library. 


THE CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 

The November meeting of the Chicago Li- 
brary Club was held at the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, Thursday, Nov. 8, the president, Rev. 
John F. Lyons, presiding. 

A short business meeting preceded the regu- 
lar program. The club voted to give $200 to 
the Henry E. Legler ambulance fund, the 
amount to be raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, and the president was authorized to ap- 
point a committee to have charge of the 
matter. 

Mr. Norman, chairman of the membership 
committee reported the addition of 52 new 
members. 

The club then adjourned to different rooms 
to carry out the program of the evening, 
which consisted of sectional round table meet- 
ings. The sections with their respective 
chairmen were as follows: Cataloging, J. C. 
M. Hanson of the University of Chicago Li- 
brary; Reference, E. D. Tweedell of the John 
Crerar Library; Special libraries, Louise 
Krause of H. M. Byllesby & Co., Mary B 
Day of the Portland Cement Co. presiding; 
Children’s work, Adah Whitcomb of the 
Chicago Public Library; Junior assistants, 
J. F. Phelan, Chicago Public Library; and 
Administration and patrons, Dr. E. D. Bur- 
ton, librarian, Chicago University Library. 

The subject of the section on administra- 
tion and patrons was “The work of libraries 
as relating to new situations created by the 
World War.” The discussion included “Pro- 
vision for the immediate needs of the public,” 
“Provision for needs of future historians of 
the war,” and “Measures necessary for the 
education of the American people during and 
after the war.” 

In the section on junior assistants the quali- 
fications and requirements for junior assist- 
ants and their attitude to the public were dis- 
cussed. There were speakers from each of 
the large libraries of Chicago. 
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The subject of the section on children’s 
work was “Fiction and non-fiction books for 
adolescent boys and girls.” 

The special libraries’ section discussed “Ver- 
tical files in business library work.” This cov- 
ered the mechanism of cases, material put in 
vertical files, methods used in classifying and 
indexing vertical file material, and subject 
headings. 

‘he main topic of the section on reference 
work was “Co-operation between the refer- 
ence departments of the various libraries of 
the city.” A handbook of the libraries of 
Chicago, private as well as public, giving the 
scope of each library and the name of the 
librarian; and the difference between refer- 
ence work in a public library and a univer- 
sity library, were among the subjects dis- 
cussed. The value of the telephone in refer- 
ence work was suggested, and the chairman 
told of the list of serials of the mid-west 
which is in course of preparation. 

At the cataloging round-table some of the 
subjects discussed were “The cataloging of 
incunabula,” “The catalog of the music col- 
lection of the Chicago Public Library,” “A. L. 
A. analytical cards” and “Co-operation be- 
tween the catalog and reference departments.” 

After the programs the different sections 
gathered in the rotunda where a social hour 
and light refreshments were enjoyed 

Many of the members expressed their 
pleasure and profit in the meeting and a wish 
that another of the same nature might be held. 

Janet M. Green, Secretary 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION 

The first fall meeting of the District of 
Columbia Library Association and also its an- 
nual meeting, was held Friday evening Nov. 
2, at the Parish House of the Church of the 
New Jerusalem. The feature of the evening 
was an informal dinner, planned and pre- 
pared by Ethel Owen, one of the members of 
the association, assisted by some of the ladies 
of the church. Between sixty and seventy 
partook of the dinner, after which a brief 
business meeting was held at which officers 
for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
President, W. J. Hamilton, assistant librarian, 
Public Library; first vice-president, Ethel 
Owen, Superintendent of Documents Office ; 
second vice-president, Katherine H. Wootten, 
Smithsonian Institution Library; secretary, 
Alice C. Atwood, Department of Agriculture; 
treasurer, Anne G. Cross, librarian, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; members of the ex 
ecutive committee, C. C. Houghton, Federal 
Trade Commission; Dr. M. G. Motter, Hy- 
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gicnic Laboratory; Dr. Theodore Koch, Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Following the business meeting, Mr. Utley, 
secretary of the American Library Associa- 
tion, spoke on camp libraries, reporting on the 
amount of subscriptions received and the 
progress made on buildings. 

Mr. Dudgeon, director of camp libraries, 
gave further details of the work, and of its 
great expansion, as the needs of the situation 
became more apparent. Not only have the 
soldiers and sailors been provided for, but the 
marine corps, transports, and cruisers, and 
library service is being extended even to the 
Canal Zone, the Philippines and the Virgin 
Islands. The great problem will come, six 
months hence, when a million or more men 
shall have ‘arrived “over there”; this neces- 
sitates great economy in present projects. If 
some scheme could be effected whereby gifts 
of books could be secured, practically from 
every home in the land, this would release 
larger sums for the purchase of technical and 
professional books which are in such demand. 
Of magazines there is a great plenty, save for 
current issues, which may be forwarded under 
a one cent stamp as provided for by the post 
office department. 

Mr. Walter of the New York State Library 
School, enlarged still further on this theme, 
saying that if brains, not bayonets, are to win 
this war, the American Library Association 
has at last found its great opportunity to take 
part in a great movement and to a great pur- 
pose. He also referred to the change which 
has been wrought in the Washington atmos- 
phere thru the spirit of indefatigable work and 
effective co-operation. 

At 8:45 p. m. the meeting was adjourned 
and the consensus of opinion was that it was 
one of the pleasantest and most profitable 
meetings that the association had ever held 

Auice C. Atwoop, Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The fall meeting of the Rhode Island Li- 
brary Association was held Nov. 12 in Edge- 
wood, R. I., at the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion, the president, Bertha H. Lyman, pre- 
siding. Rev. Levi B. Edwards, chairman of 
the library committee of the Edgewood Pub- 
lic Library and rector of the church, opened 
the meeting. Mayor John W. Horton of 
Cranston, spoke on “The library as a civic 
asset.” To sum it up in one word would 
be “administration.” Mrs. William M. Cong- 
don, library visitor, described the Summer 
Library School held at the Normal School in 
July of this year. She stated that there was 


an enrollment of thirty-eight, which went 
beyond their expectations. Another year they 
hope to hold a similar institute. Mr. Foster, 
of the Providence Public Library, read a 
resolution expressing the satisfaction of the 
association at the beginning of a system of 
library training, in connection with the State 
Board of Education, and its earnest hope that 
this may become a regular annual institution. 

Herbert O. Brigham spoke on the War 
Library Fund, stating that Rhode Island se- 
cured a higher per cent of her allotment than 
any other New England State (85.6%). 

In the absence of Howard M. Chapin of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society, the 
recorder read his paper. He wishes all the 
libraries to co-operate with him in collecting 
letters from the Front, to borrow them and 
forward them to the Rhode Island Historical 
Society where extracts will be made from 
them, and returned. These letters are treated 
confidentially and only matters not of a pri- 
vate nature will be copied. People should 
know that it is their duty to preserve every 
bit of correspondence for the education of 
future generations 

Marion J. Emsley, chairman of the “library 
helps” committee, gave a very helpful talk 
for the small library on reference material 
She explained how one could procure free 
material at any time, or information as to 
book selection, by application to Mrs. William 
M. Congdon; also that the services of a 
trained librarian may be had without cost to 
assist in matters of organization, cataloging, 
or in solving any library problems. 

Helen M. Claflin, librarian of the Attleboro 
(Mass.) Public Library, spoke upon “Library 
advertising.” She brought out the different 
ways to reach the communify and the good re- 
sults derived from it. 

After luncheon, those wishing to do so took 
a short automobile ride to the Park Museum 
to see the Carpenter collection of minerals. 

Rev. Asbury E. Krom, the first speaker of 
the afternoon, took for his topic, “The need 
for reading in war time.” He spoke of “The 
pan-German plot unmasked” as an especially 
fine book which told what Germany is trying 
to do. He emphasized the need and moral 
responsibility for all people, and especially 
for librarians to read in order to understand 
the fundamental issues at stake in the war, 
so that as a people we shall have a united 
purpose to carry thru the war to a peace that 
shall be permanent. 

Edith R. Blanchard of the John Hay Li- 
brary gave a review of books to read in war 
time. 
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This was followed by an interesting talk, 
“How to get the books across,” by E. Kath- 
leen Jones, of McLean Hospit Waverly, 
Massachusetts. She emphasized the fact that 
books, magazines and papers were greatly 


needed 
Amey C. Wiisur, Recorder. 


Library Schools 


CARNEGIE I IBRARY SCHOOL 
Mrs. Gudrun Thorne Thomsen of Chicago, 
gave a course of ten lectures on “Story telling” 
Nov. 19-23. 
The school closed for Christmas recess Dec. 
17 and will reopet Jan. 2, 1918. 


SaraH C. N. Bocte, Principal. 


s O O rHE UNIVERSITY Qi 


en opened the course 
‘n children’s work, and it will be continued by 
Mrs. Catherme Head Coleman, a graduate 
h of the University and of the Library 
chool, who has also taken the course m 
Cleveland Public Library and served as « 
dren’s librarian in one of the Cleveland 
branches. 

During the month special lectures were given 
by Dr. M. M. Quaife, Prof. F. L. Paxson, 
Prof. F. H. MacGregor, and Prof. C. R. Fish. 
The class also attended many lectures in the 
war course offered by the University, espe 
cially those given by Dr Gunsaulus, Dr. Hillis, 
and Major Stanley Washburn of the Russian 
Commission. An exhibit of war posters mm 
the Historical Museum was of an unusual 
interest to the Library School. 

The Christmas vacation began at noon on 
Thursday, Dec. 20, and work will be resumed 
on Jan. 3, several days in advance of other 
departments of the University. 

The class organized early in December, elect- 
ng the following fhicer President, Miriam 
E- Smith, Des Moines, Iowa; vice-president, 
Margaret A. Wade, Lafayette, Ind.; secretary, 
M. Sharpe, Saginaw, Mich.; treasurer, 
1 M. Laurson, Mitchell, 5. Dak. 

Mary Emocene Hazectine, Preceptor 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
The school “service flag” now has twelve 
stars. The classes and students represented 
tre as follows: 1804, Lt. Willis F. Sewall, Ad- 
iutant General’s office; 1901, Capt. Drew B. 
Hall, Quartermaster Corps; 1904, Ethel B. 
Ketcham, Canteen Service, American Red 
Cross in France; Lt. Haroid L. Leupp, and 
Lt. Edmund L. Pearson; 1910, Lt. Carlton B. 
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Joeckel; 1912, Paul N. Rice, private, Quarter- 
master Corps; 1915, Capt. Donald B. Gilchrist, 
Field Artillery; 1916, Earl H. Davis, private, 
Engineers Medical Corps, American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in France; and William Webb, 
Friends Reconstruction Unit, American Red 
Cross, Ornans, France; 1918, Corporal Her- 
man O. Parkinson, Ambulance Corps; Mal- 
colm O. Young, private, Camp Dever \ver 
Mass 

Mr. Walter S. Biscoe has presented to the 
school, the collection of twelve brochures on 
the work of prominent American bos kplate 
artists, issued by Goodspeed in a very limited 
edition a few years ago 

Cards have been received announcing the 
marriage of the following tormer stu lents: 

Arthur R. Blessing, B.L.S. 1917, to Marion 
L. Peckham, of Albany, N. Y., on Nov. 17. 
Mr. Blessing is reference librarian in the 
District of Columbia Public Library, Wash- 
ington. 

Arne Kildal, B.L.S. 1907, librarian of Ber- 
gens Offentlige Bibliothek, Norway, to Mrs 
Helga Gjerléw in August last. 

Lulu A. Stronge, 1909-10, to Harry Tarbett 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. on Monday, Nov. 19 


F. K. WaALTER. 


LIBRARY SCHOOI F THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
The advanced courses 101 December were 
devoted to advanced cataloging and t hool 
library work The former c ted of six- 
teen lectures by Henrietta Bartle t last 


of which was an 
In the school library course Mary FE Hall 
gave a series of six lectures on high ’ 
libraries, supplemented by discussions ct ther 
types of school libraries by Miss Newberry 


school on Nov. 26 upon the toy Libraries 
and national service,” this being 1n cor on 
ith } visit to New York to address the 
New York Public Library Staff Association 
To help fill the vacancies on the staff of the 


he 
New York Public Library oc asioned by the 
numerous opportunities for war work it has 
been determined to start a new Cc 
Training Course early in 1018 As originally 
outlined the work of the Training Course 
proper covers an eight month period. The 
emergency plan is to throw the new group 
with the class which began last fall for those 


lectures which remain of the regular course, 


and to repeat the instruction which has been 
offered since September. It is hoped that re 
cruits will be found among the mid-year high 


school graduates 
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The school is represented by former stu- 

dents in war time activities as follows: 

Francis J. Dolezal, 1913-15, 106th Infantry, National 
Guard 

Frederick Goodell, 1913-14, assisting in the library 
at Camp Wheeler 

1914-15, with U. S. A. C. C. 557, 

nsylvania 

16, with Young Women’s Christian 


ige, 
wn, Pen 


, at A. L. A. Assorting Station, 


ublic Library. 
Karl opman, 1916-17, with 8th Coast Defense 


Comn 
Elizabeth Stewart, 1916-17, in canteen work in France. 


Ernest J. Reece, Principal. 
LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE LOS ANGELES 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
The first of the one-week periods of prac- 
tical work, of which there are to be three dur- 
ing the school year, was finished on Dec. I, 
and was followed by class discussion of the 
special problems encountered. Results of the 
week’s experience were shown in an added 
interest in class work and a clearer compre- 
hension of lectures. It is hoped that the con- 
centration of practical work into full week 
periods instead of a few hours weekly will 
give students a better grasp of the work as- 
signed and will eliminate waste in making the 
adjustments necessary with each short period. 
Class elections were held the first week in 
December, resulting in the following officers 
for the class of 1918: President, Frank Hout 
(Corvallis, Ore.) ; vice-president, Geraldine 
Shipley (Long Beach, Calif.); secretary- 
treasurer, Florence Elsey (Palo Alto, Calif.). 
Treopora R. Brewitt, Principal. 
OF LIBRARY 


PRATT 


INSTITUTE SCHOOL 
SCIENCE 

As a preliminary to practice work in the 
Brooklyn Public Library, Dr. Hill gave a talk 
on the history and organization of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library. Other lecturers were 
Sarah B. Askew, who spoke on commission 
work in general and on the work that the 
New Jersey Commission is doing for the 
soldiers: Anna C. Tyler, who lectured on 
story-telling; and R. R. Bowker who, as he 
said, “covered forty years of library work 
in forty winks.” 

Ruth Hoyt of the present class, who was 
seriously injured by a fall from the stairs at 
Pratt Institute, is recovering in a way that is 
almost miraculous. After four days of un- 
consciousness she began to improve, and in a 
little over two weeks was able to leave the 
hospital, Miss Hoyt will not return to the 
school until next fall 

Notices of the following marriages have 
been received: 

Gladys M. Dixon, 1912, to Major Richard 
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U. Nicholas, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A, 
Nov. 24. 

Sarah P. Caldwell, 1913, to Dr. W. W. S. 
Butler, Jr., Dec. 5. 

Ruth W. Dickinson, 1917, to Ernest J. Pfirr- 
man, Dec. 4. 

Anne Page, 1917, to 
Dec. 1 

Josepuine Apams Ratusone, Vice-Director 


Claude E. Metzler, 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOI 


During the past month, 
number of visiting lecturers 
Woodberry, who spent some 
ful days in close association 


there have been a 
Dr. Charles 

f his youtl 
with 


+ 


Waldo Emerson, spoke to the students on 
Emerson’s personal traits. Frederick Melcher 
of Indianapolis spoke on the inviting fi 
lat 


eld of 
book-selling for women and the re 
the bookseller and the librarian. First h 
information regarding a county library survey 

Van Wert, 
who also gave an address on “The new day” 
which will follow the World war. J. I. Wyer, 
Jr., stopped en route to Camp Sherman to 
talk informally regarding the 
A. L. A. War Service Committee. 

The Library Schoo! students and faculty 
doubled their quota of the Student Friend- 
ship fund of Y. M. C. A., contributing an 
average of about $10 each 

The School catalog for the year 1917-18 has 
just been issued. The chief deviation from 
former catalogs is the arrangement of the 
graduate list by class instead of alphabetically 

Cards have been received announcing the 
marriage of Clara L. Angell, 1915, to Clar- 
ence M. Taylor of Cleveland. 

Auice S. Tyter, Director 


a 


was given by Ernest I. Antrim 


work 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Joseph H. Quire, legislative reference libra- 
rian, and instructor in public speaking, is now 
in charge of the Camp Kearny Library at 
Linda Vista. His work with the Library 
School has been taken over by Miss Mumm 

Arrangements have been made with Jean 
Ross, librarian of the Sacramento High 
School Library, whereby each student may 
spend the afternoons of one week of the sec- 
ond term in actual practice work in that li- 
brary, following the course of lectures on 
high school library work to be given by Miss 
Ross. 

The Circular of the California State Li- 
brary School for 1918-1919 has been issued, 
and may be obtained from the State Librarian, 
California State Library, Sacramento, Calif 

Mitton J. Fercuson. 
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ROSTON UNIVERSITY -LIBRARY COURSE 
Lecturers during the past mc nth include: 
Ethel M. Johnson, librarian of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, Boston, 
who spoke on “The literature of women in 
industry”; Howard B. Meck newly appointed 
chief clerk of the West India Oil Company, 
Port-au-Spain, Trinidad, B W. I. who took 
as his subject “Popularizing the library” ; Guy 
FE. Marion, librarian of the Pilgrim Publicity 
Assocation on “The special library field”; and 
Herbert O. Brigham, state lil rarian of I 
Island, who talked on “Government documents 
_their importance and use.” 
L. Power 


} 


Rhode 


ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF THI LOS 
ANGELES LIBRARY 

On June 4, at the time of the California 

State Library Convention at Hollywood, a 

meeting was held of the graduates of th 

Angeles Public Library Training School in 


order to torm an alumnae association and 
elect officers. The election re sulted as fol 
lows: President, S. M. Jacobus, librarian of 
the Pomona Public Library; \ ice-president, 
Mabel W. Cory, librarian of the San Pedro 
High School Library; secretary, Elizabeth 
Connor, librarian at the Mount Wilson Solar 
Observatory, Pasadena; treasurer, Alma 
Scheuble, Los Angeles Public Library 

The activities of the association for the 
present year began on the oth of October, 
when an informal reception was held in the 
Museum Building at Exposition Park, Los 
Angeles, with a special view of the fall ex- 
hibition of the California Art Club The mem 
bers of the class of 1918, who had entered 


e Los 


the school only the week before, were guests 
ef honor. An appreciative and delightful talk 
by Alma Cook, lecturer for the California 
Art Club, added greatly to the pleasure of the 
occasion, which brought together some sixt) 
graduates. 

Connor, Secretary 


DREXEI INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
ALUMNAE ASSOCIAT ION 

The Drexel association was one of the first 
» buy a Liberty Bond, getting a bond for 
oo on June 13 
On account of the many patriotic activities 
of the members of the association the ex- 
ecutive committee voted to discontinue the 
monthly luncheons for the duration of the 
war 

The annual business meeting and dinner 
was held at the College Club on Nov. 22 
KATHERINE M. Secreiary 


Librarians 

Anperson, Anna, resigned her position as 
children’s librarian in the Public Library of 
Clinton, Iowa, Dec. 1, to go to the Public 
Library in Seattle. 

Anperson, Edna, Library School of the Los 
Angeles Public Library 1915, has resigned her 
position in the branches department of the 
Los Angeles Public Library to take a posi 
tion in the Long Beach (Calif.) Public Li- 
brary. 

Postwick, Andrew Linn, formerly librarian 
of the Municipal Reference branch, St. Louis 


recently secretary 


of the City Planning Commission in that city, 
is employed in tke Statistics Division of the 
Council of National Defense, Washington. 


Brunot, Eugenia, Carnegie 1914, has be« 
appointed children’s librarian of the Carnegie 
Free Library, Braddock, Pa. 

3uLLocK, Edna D., B.L.S., New York State 
Library School 1895, is serving temporarily as 


indexer and cataloger in the office of the 
American Red Cross at Washington, D. C. 

CorFin, Jennie, librarian of the Olivia Raney 
Library in Raleigh, N. C, since its organiza- 
tion in 1901, died Aug. 18, 1917. Miss Coffin 
was one of tke pioneer librarians of North 
Carolina, and the library progress made in 
the state has been due in no small measure 
to her unremitting efforts 

Cum™Muincs, Thomas H., ex-curator of the 
Boston Public Library, has been appointed 
librarian of the Cambridge Public Library to 
succeed Matthew R. Copithorne. Mr. Cum- 
mings is well known as a lecturer and write 
He founded and was the first editor of the 
fmerican Journal of Photograph He is a 
graduate of the Boston Latin School, Univer 
sity of Maryland, and studied at the School of 
Philosophy at Issy, near Paris. He also at 
tended the Sorbonne and the University of 
Freiburg 

Dau, Marion, has resigned ker position as 
librarian of Two Harbors, Minn., to accept 
the librarianship of the Public Library of 
Boise, Idaho. 

Duprey, Addie (Syracuse University Li- 
brary School), has been appointed cataloger 
in the U. S. Naval War College, Newport, 

Eames, Helen Georgia, Carnegie 1908, was 
married in November, 1917, to Carl Livesey 
Viets 
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Enpicott, Edith, Carnegie 1914, is engaged 
in emergency war work in the War Depart- 
ment, Washington. 

Evans, Lawrence Boyd, of Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, hus been appointed state librarian to 
succeed Foster W. Stearns, who resigned and 
is now serving with the army. Mr. Evans 
was identified with the work of the Consti- 
tutional Convention during its recent session, 
having been a member of the commission to 
compile information for the convention, and 
serving as technical adviser to the con- 
vention committees. A native of Radnor, O. 
Mr. Evans graduated from the University of 
Michigan and received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy from the University of Chi- 
cago. For about 12 years he was professor 
of history at Tufts College, and is a member 
of the Massachusetts bar. He received his 
legal training at the Harvard Law School and 


also 


is considered an international authority on 
constitutional government 

Fitcuet, Mrs. Helen Gates, New York 
State Library School 1913-14, is filling a tem- 
porary appointment as cataloger at the Massa- 


chusetts Agricultural College Library, Am- 


herst. 

Furst, Mrs. Elizabeth Hardman, New York 
State Library School 1907-08, joined the staff 
of the Cleveland Public Library in November 
as librarian of the Superior branch. 

Greer, Sarah, Pratt 1914, of the catalog de- 
partment of the New York Public Library, 
has accepted a confidential position in one of 
the Federal offices in New York City. 

Hattstep, Sarah, B.L.S. New York State 
Library School 1915, resigned as cataloger at 
the Lincoln Library, Springfield, Ill, to be- 
comes first assistant in the Library of the 
New York 


National Bank of Commerce, 
City. 
HatHaway, Mary Anne, Simmons 1912, 


has resigned her position in the Milwaukee 
Public Library to accept the position of cata- 
loger on the library staff of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, Chicago. 

Jounson, Mary Wood, Pratt 1911, formerly 
first assistant in the catalog department of 
the Public Library at Portland, Ore., has 
been made head cataloger of the Public Li- 
brary at Indianapolis. 

McCurpy, Robert M., B.L.S. New York 
State Library School 1903, is serving as as- 
sistant librarian at the Camp Greene Library, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Matrsie, Mrs. Adelaide B., Pratt 1900, who 
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has been for some years past branch librarian 
at Tompkins Square, New York, has been 
made librarian-in-charge of the St. George, 
Staten Island, branch and of the traveling 
libraries department on Staten Island. 

Maynarp, Mrs. Katharine, Library Schoo! 
of the New York Public Library 1915, has 
been appointed assistant librarian of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Boston. 

Morse, Marion S., Pratt 1901, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Packer Institute Li- 
brary in Brooklyn and began work Dec. 1. 

Ranson, Helen M., Western Reserve 1015, 
has been appointed assistant in the Miam 
University Library, Oxford, O. 

Riccs, Alice W., New York State Library 

School 1902-03, resigned as first assistant in 
the East Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library to 
take charge of the catalog department of the 
Toledo Public Library. 
Steppins, Mary F., Pratt 1912, who has 
been supervisor of schoo! work in the Utica 
Public Library, has been appointed to the li- 
brarianship of the Utica Academy. 

Watker, Elizabeth, Library School of the 
Los Angeles Public Library 1916, has resigned 
her position in the Long Beack (Calif.) Pub- 
lic Library to accept a position as assistant 
in the North-East branch of the Los Angeles 
Public Library. 

Wiccrn, Mary P., New York State Library 
School 1917, has gone to Delhi, N. Y., to or 
ganize tke Cannon Free Library. 

Wuire, H. Linwood, former librarian of 
the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, 
now librarian of the Federal Land Bank of 
Springfield, Mass 

Wuitnry, Solon F., who had been libraria: 
of the Watertown (Mass.) Public Library 
since its inception in 1869, died Nov. 29 at 
his home in that city. He was born in Har- 
vard, Aug. 22, 1831, and his early education 
was obtained in that town. When quite young 
his parents moved West wkere they remained 
for some years. After returning East, the 
young man fitted for college at Lancaster 
Academy. He then entered Brown University 
and graduated in He went to Water- 
town in 1865, and had resided there ever since 
With the late Dr. Hosmer, he started the 
agitation and collected the money to estab 
lish the public library. When the institution 
became a reality in 1869, he was named li- 
brarian. B 


1850. 


He leaves two daughters, Mrs. L. B 


Tarlton and Mrs. Margaret Horne, both of 
Watertown. 
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New England 
MAINE 
Portland P. L. Alice C 
(Rpt.—1916. ) Accessions 
withdrawn 288; total 74,480. 
3762; total registration 9094 
743. Income $13,370.11; expenditures 
579.15, including $7409.23 for salaries, $1333.- 
31 for books, $561.20 for periodicals, and 
$462.90 for binding. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston. The plan of the trustees of the 
Boston Public Library to establish a down- 
town branch in the heart of the business sec- 
tion has been endorsed by the executive com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce, but the 
committee has taken no position on the ques- 
tion of the site for the proposed branch. 


Granby. The dedication of the Granby 
Free Public Library took place in the library 
Nov. 23. The congested conditions of the old 
quarters led to a move at the annual town 
meeting in 1916 for more adequate accom- 
modations. Communications with the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York city led to a 
contribution for a new building. A plot of 


Furbish, Ibn 
2288: volumes 
Cards issued 
Circulation 94,- 


= 
912,- 


ground bequeathed to the town by the late 
Dexter Taylor was chosen for a library site. 


The lot is situated at the south end of the 
Parish Common and contains about one acre 
of land. The building is of colonial design 
to correspond to the church, and is one story 
in height, facing the north. A basement con- 
tains the assembly room. The stack has an 
estimated capacity of shelf room for 13,000 vol- 
Numerous gifts and bequests have been 
made to the library. The furnishing of the 
assembly room is being provided by the Gran- 
by Woman’s Club 

Lynn. Thru the will of the late Joseph 
Faulkner the Lynn Public Library has re- 
cently received $2000 as a fund for the pur- 
chase of books. 

Springfield. In the art room of the City 
Library an exhibition of work done in the 
printing offices of the city was on view during 
November, being one of a series of exhibits 
designed to show the city’s progress in arts 
and crafts. 

Westfield. Plans for a new library build- 
ing for Westfield, provided for in the will of 
the late M. N. Whitney, were discussed at a 
recent meeting of the library committee and 


umes 


the matter of erecting the building will be 
taken up soon. 
CONNECTICUT 

New Haven. The Carnegie branch library 
in Fair Haven was dedicated Dec. 7. The new 
situated at the corner of Grand ave- 
colonial design 


building, 
nue and Ferry 
costing $25,000, of which the Carnegie Cor- 
poration contributed $20,000 and the city the 
balance. The architect of the building was 
Leoni W. Robinson 

Suffield. A fund of $25,000, which was left 
the Kent Memorial Library of Suffield by the 
late Martin J. Sheldon as a memorial to his 
brother, Henry Spencer Sheldon, who died 
while a student at Yale College, was placed 
in the hands of the trustees of the library 
recently. By the terms of the gift the library 
will receive one-half the income of the fund 
each year, the other half going to an accumu- 
lative fund for a period of years, after which 
the entire income will be available for the 
work of the library. 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 

Binghamton. A branch of the Public Li- 
brary was opened to the public on Saturday 
Nov. 24, in the Abraham Lincoln 
Vestal avenue, at the corner of 

The collection of books which 
has been located in Stoddard’s shoe store on 
street, and later in Merrihew’s 
Vestal avenue, has been moved 
into the school building. The Mother’s Club 
of the school will have the branch library 
under their auspices 

Brooklyn. Pratt Inst. F. L. Edward F. 
Stevens, Ibn (Rpt—yr. ending June 30, 
1917.) Volumes added 6694; withdrawn 4163; 
total 114,775. Circulation 216,944. New regis- 
ration 4453; total 58,468. Expenditures in- 
cluded $6232.71 for books, $973.13 for period- 
$1391.61 for binding, and $26,740 for 
salaries. The report gives many interesting 
and suggestive details of work in the Pratt 
Library under the records of individual de- 
partments 

Kenmore. December 3 saw the transfer of 
the library to the Kenmore Library Associa- 
tion by the Civic Association, which body has 
conducted the library for the past two years 
The transfer provides that in the event of the 
Library Association's failing to maintain the 
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institution properly, it will revert to the Civic 
Association. The library opened on Dec. 4. 
New York City. In his 1916-17 report, 
Frederick W. Jenkins states that the Russell 
Sace Foundation Library since the outbreak 
of the war has gathered, so far as possible, 
all material relating to social problems of the 
war, especially Red Cross work, family care 
and the re-education and rehabilitation of dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors, including reports 
showing the results of European experience. 
This material, much of it in duplicate, has 
been constantly and widely used, having been 
loaned on several occasions to other libraries 
The circulation for the twelve months was 
10,524 volumes, compared with 8958 volumes 
for the previous year, and 6911 for the year 
1914-15. It is in reference use of the library 
however, that the increase was most gratifying. 
During the year the total number of those 
coming to the library for information was 
18,378, compared with 16,170 for the year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1916, and 14,033 for the year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1915. The average number of 
readers per month for the past year was 1532, 
compared with 300 six years ago, or a gain of 
400 per cent. in that time. The library now 
contains 15,695 bound volumes, 32,935 un- 
bound and approximately 3000 clippings. Dur- 
ing the past year 857 bound volumes were 
added, and about 25,000 reports and serial 
publications. Allowing for duplicates, dis- 
cards and exchanges, 7732 such serial pub- 
lications were added to the permanent col- 
lection. The library has perhaps the most 
complete files of serial publications relating 
to social work in existence, but until a cata- 
log of these resources is printed many who 
would use such material are unaware of its 
existence. The request has come frequently, 
however, for a list of these serials, showing 
what reports of institutions, federal, state and 
municipal, are available, together with the 
publications of organizations, conference pro- 
ceedings and the like. Such a check list is 
now being prepared and section by section 
submitted to the closest scrutiny by experts 
in the field. The library bulletin, now issued 
on a subscription basis of 25 cents for the 
calendar year, is sent regularly to about 1000 
names. A new service has come as the re- 
sult of advice asked by bookstores as to the 
best books on subjects of interest to socially 
minded people. Three hundred and fourteen 
type-written bibliographies were prepared 
during the year in addition to those previous- 
ly made. Arrangements were completed so 


that all pamphlets issued by the various de- 
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partments, together with the books formerly 
distributed by the Survey Associates, may 
now be secured from one central office, the 
Publication Department, which is, for the 
present at least, under the direction of the 
librarian. 

Randolph. The village of Randolph now 
has title to the property of the A. G. Dow 
Free Library, and a board of trustees ap- 
pointed by village authority and all its effects 
The title passed on Nov. 20, when Albert G 
Dow, Jr., signed a deed in the terms of his 
proposition. Mr. Dow gives with the library 
about an acre of land located on lower James- 
town street, where it is easily accessible fro 
all parts of the town. Besides the real estate 
the library proper is estimated to be w rth at 
least $so00, so that the gift is well in ex 
cess of $10,000. 

Richfield Springs. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
R. Proctor and Frederick T. Proctor ar 
planning a memorial to Miss Lomy Proctor 
and Miss Anne Proctor. It is to take the 
form of a large room, 30 by 40 feet, which 
will be built on the south side of the Public 
Library, and connected with it by a corrt lor, 
10 or 12 feet long, which will be opposite the 
main entrance of the building. It will con- 
tain many of the books, rugs, pictures ar d 
articles of furniture formerly belonging to 
the Misses Proctor. The room is to be for 
the use of the public and will be used at 
times as a writing and reading room, while its 
ize will also enable it to be of frequent use 
for committee meetings and social functions 
of all sorts. The walls will be lined with 
hook cases, filling a want which the library 
has already felt, and two fireplaces will add 
to its cheer on cold or rainy days. The li- 
brary was Mr. Proctor’s gift to the village 
seven years ago. 

Susquehanna, At a meeting at the home 
of Prof. A. A. Killian, early in December, 
it was decided to make the Susquehanna Li- 
brary free to the public beginning with the 
New Year. Four hundred people are to be 
asked to pay $1 each to the association and 
thus become voting members. After the first 
of the year every member of the family may 
take a book from the library at the same time 
without paying. 

NEW JERSEY 

Bradley Beach. It was announced at the 
December meeting of the Bradley Beach com- 
missioners that James A. Bradley was ready 
to give a lot to the borough for library pur- 
poses. It is proposed to erect a new library 
building on the lot. 
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Newark. Fire was discovered in a rear 
room of the Business branch of the Free 
Public Library early in the morning of Nov. 
16. The fire was confined to the ground floor 
landing of a rear stairway, directly opposite 
a rear door opening from Essex court. Ap- 
parently the fire started beneath the metal 
flooring of the landing in an accumulation of 
dust and sweepings, ignited possibly by a 
cigarette or cigar stub dropped beneath the 
landing. The flames spread along woodwork 
to a cabinet in which were stacked about 250 
unbound reference magazines, mostly on tech- 
nical and scientific subjects, and approxi- 
mately fifty bound reference books. Almost 
all these books were destroyed. The cabinet 
was badly burned, as was a door leading from 
the rear room to the main room of the li- 
brary. The metal flooring buckled as a re- 
sult of the heat engendered by the fire. 

LVANIA 

S-huylkill Haven. The High School Al- 
umni, with nearly $1000 in their treasury, 
are planning to contribute a sum of money 
toward the equipping of a library for the 


PENNSY 


new high school building, on condition that 
i 


the board of educatior contribute a like 


amount. 


South Atlantic 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore. Provision for a new branch uf 
the Enoch Pratt Library in the vicinity of 
Baltimore street and Central avenue, passed 
upon tentatively early in November, was 
stricken from the municipal budget for 1918 
at a meeting of the B ard of Estimates, Nov 
10. The members said they felt that the city 
could not stand the expense next year The 
board allowed the trustees $5000 for increases 
in the pay of employes at the Central Library 
and the various branches, but called for a 
full statement. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington. In submitting to Congress 
their budget estimates for the coming year, 
the District commissioners included a request 
for $50,000 for another branch of the Public 
Library, to accommodate the thousands of 
strangers who have come to thie city since the 
declaration of war 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta. At the first meeting of the senior 
class in the Technical High School, it was 
decided to undertake, as the class gift to the 
school, the organization of a school library. 
C. P. McMurray, a member of the class, was 
put in charge of the work, and has already 
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secured from the boys the promise Of 3000 
Already over 500 volumes have 
been turned in. Only books used in the vari 
ous courses of the school are being asked for 
Mr. McMurray also has on hand about a hun 


volu nes 


dred dollars’ worth of material (lumber 
stains, glass, etc.) and members of the class 
are working after school hours to make the 
necessary bo k Case 


Bradentown. The contract has been award 
ed for the construction of a Carnegie library 
here. The new structure will be of Sibley 
Silver buff brick, with trimmings of granite 
and will occupy a ground space of 58 by 34 
ieet. 


East North Central 


uf 


Detroit P. L. Adam Strohm, Ibn. (Rpt 
yr. ending June 30, 1917.) Volumes added 
29,396; pamphlets 1007 ; volumes lost or with 


drawn 25,519; pamphlets 21; total, 454,369 
volumes, 3459 pamphlets New registration 


(estimated population 


Receipts 


48,353; total 122,701 
914,896 Circulation, 1,080,799 
29,828.83, including a bond issue of $107, 
33.29 for the new Main Library; 
xpenditures $289,516.7 luding $54,901.56 
for books, $4121.33 for periodicals, $16,101.99 
36,848.43 for staff salaries 
lwo new branches, the Divie B. Dufheld and 
Bernard Ginsburg branches, were op sned dur- 


maintenan 


Oo, me 


or binding, and $1 


ing the year. The Museum branch of the 
library was establ shed in October, 1916, and 
id cataloging was prac 
The staff 
numbered 147, exclusive of clerks, pages, jani 
igned to go into 


its reorganization 
tically completed during the year 
rs, etc. Many members re 
sovernment service and business positions, at 
increased salaries 
OHIO 

Cleveland. Adelbert Coll, Western Reserve 
Univ. George F. Strong, Ibn. (Ann. rpt— 
yr. ending April 30, 1917.) Accessions 3961; 
total 91,153; books drawn for home use II,- 
000; loans to libraries not connected with the 
university 53. A notable collection of finely 
mounted book plates was presented to West 
ern Reserve University by Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Lemperly of Cleveland, and the entire collec- 
tion placed in the custody of the Adelbert 
College Library. It consists of about 540 
book plates and other engravings by Edwin 
Davis French and &2 book plates used by cele 
brated men and women. 

East Liverpool. The new Carnegie Library 
was formally opened to the public Nov. 20, 
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with music and short addresses by several 
citizens of the town. A fine collection of 
some 2000 Indian relics, the result of forty 
years of search in different parts of the coun- 
try, has been given to the library by the 
mayor, Dr. Hamlin Barnes. 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago. The Chicago Public Library has 
leased from Julius H. Isacowitz and Maurice 
Lewison a one-story building to be erected on 
69 by 68 feet in the rear of the southwest 
corner Twelfth street and St. Louis avenue, 
for a term of ten years, at a rental of $1800 
a year. The building, which will be of the 
monumental type, will cost about $15,000 and 
will be completed by Jan. 1. The structure 
will be used as a branch station of the Public 
Library. 

WISCONSIN 

De Pere. Fire that did considerable dam- 
age to books in the De Pere Public Library 
was discovered Nov. 14. The fire department 
was called out, and altho every care was used 
in order not to damage books by water, a num- 
ber of encyclopedia sets and others books 
were damaged. The loss is estimated at about 
$1500. The fire was in the southwest corner 
of the building and had crept from the parti- 
tion in the first story to the second story be- 
fore it was discovered. Defective wires are 
thought to have been the cause of the blaze. 

Fond du Lac. A portrait of John Heath, 
for many years president of the Fond du Lac 
library board, has been presented to the li- 
brary. 


East South Central 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. At the November meeting of 
the Public Library board of trustees increases 
from $35 to $50 a month were granted to 
about twenty members of the staff. This in- 
crease goes into effect Feb. 1. In the case 
of employes now receiving more than $50 a 
month, the cases must be passed on in- 
dividually 

Paducah, A branch of the Public Library 
has been installed in the Whittier school on 
North Twelfth street. The library is under 
the auspices of the Whittier School League, 
and will be open to the community one after- 
noon each week. 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham. Director Carl Milam of the 
Public Library, in response to the interest 
demonstrated by the board of directors of the 
Civic Association in getting a club library, has 
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suggested the possibility of establishing a 
branch of the City Library in the rooms of 
the association. It is probable that a branch 
of the library, containing technical and refer- 
ence books, light fiction and periodicals will 
be established in the lounging room of the 
association at once. In case the Public Li- 
brary acts on the suggestion, members of the 
Civic Association will add to the library, giv- 
ing their books thru the association branch. 


West North Central 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Bismarck, The first library club of North 
Dakota came into existence Friday evening, 
Nov. 23, at the home of the secretary of the 
State Library Commission, Mrs. Minnie 
Clarke Budlong, when a group of librarians 
met and organized as the “L. S.” The pur- 
pose of the club is to further professional 
interests of librarians of Bismarck by means 
of reading and discussing library literature 
and by mutual exchange of methods and ideas 
helpful in the library profession. Meetings 
will be held informally at the invitation of in- 
dividual members of the club. Any graduate 
of a library school residing in Bismarck is 
eligible to membership. There were present 
at the first meeting: Mrs. Minnie C. Budlong, 
Wisconsin 1910, librarian and secretary of 
the State Library Commission; Charlotte 
Matson, New York Public 1015, Legislative 
Reference Librarian; Helen Frances Carleton, 
Simmons 10914, head of the Traveling Library 
Department; Edna A. Rupp, Pratt 1906, li- 
brarian of the State Historical Library; Mrs. 
Charles Hagaman, Syracuse 1907, who pre- 
ceded Miss Rupp in the Historical Library, 
and Mrs. Florence Harriet Davis, Wisconsin 
1917, librarian of Bismarck City Library. 

MISSOURI 

St. Louis. The library in the East St. Louis 
High School will serve as a station for the 
East St. Louis Public Library, and will be 
open to the public from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 


Mountain 
MONTANA 


Bozeman. The contract for the excavation 
for the new chemistry building at the Mon- 
tana State College has been awarded. The 
unit being started with this building—57 by 
110 feet—will be merely the wing of the main 
building when the same is completed. This 
is the first step in the building program pro- 
posed, thru which there will be erected sev- 
eral buildings of uniform style, including a 
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library. The arrangement of a uniform style 
of architecture for these buildings has been 
developed at the suggestion of Chancellor El- 
liott by Architect George Carsley of Helena 
in association with Cass Gilbert, an architect 
of New York. The working plans, however, 
the details of design and construction, to- 
gether with the superintendence of the work, 
are to be in the hands of Architect Fred F 
Willson of Bozeman. 


Pacific 
WASHINGTON 

Tacoma. The Tacoma Public Library has 
been granted by the City Council for the year 
1918 an appropriation of $37,000 or .668 mills 
on the dollar. This is the largest appropria- 
tion that the library has received, and follows 
a year of serious retrenchment, as for 1917 
the appropriation had been about 17 per cent. 
less than the former year, or .55 mills on the 
dollar. The chief problems before the library 
for 1918 are rehabilitation of the book col- 
lections at the main library and the branches, 
the gradual re-establishment of some of the 
stations discontinued during 1917, and the de- 
vising of ways and means to meet the in- 
creased demands which will come to the li- 
brary as a result of the establishment of the 
largest cantonment, Camp Lewis, at Tacoma’s 
door, and the consequent addition to the city 
of a large population. In addition the past 
year has seen the development of six ship- 
yards in Tacoma, and other new industries, 
two of the shipyards being among the largest 
in the country. 


CALIFORNIA 
Calexico. The contract for the erection of 
the new Carnegie Library was awarded to the 
Darrell Condley Company of Los Angeles. 


Oakland. Contracts for two branch libra- 
ries that represent the last of four for which 
$35,000 each was donated by the Carnegie 
Corporation, have been awarded to R. W 
Littlefield, of this city 


Foreign 

LABRADOR 
Despite the ice and snow which make trans- 
portation almost impossible, there are libraries 
on the Labrador at last, as the result of per- 
sistent efforts of Miss Marian Cutter, for- 
merly of the Brooklyn Public Library staff, 
and now a student in Pratt Institute Library 
School. Following up the survey of possibili- 
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ties and conditions made last season, Miss 
Angel, the trained librarian in charge, last 
summer established three circulating centers 
at the three principal fur trading posts. At 
the close of the short fishing season, before the 
C ther he year round dwellers 
on the Labrador travel inland in order to 
escape the relentless cold of the coast. They 
go in their boats up the wide river mouths to 
the shelter of the woods, and it is about the 
heads of these deep bays that most of the 
winter settlements cluster. As the mail boats 
run but once a month, even when transporta- 
tion is at its best, Miss Angel's visits at these 
outports were either limited to thirty minutes 
or expanded to thirty days, and very diverse 
experiences resulted. However, at Northwest 
River there are now three hundred books 
located in the reading room of the hospital. 
Branckes of the Hudson Bay Company, Re- 
villon Fréres, and other fur dealers are sta- 
tioned here so that many trappers come and 
go and all are privileged to borrow books for 
themselves or their friends for the small fee 
of one cent a book for six months. At Cart- 
wright, a second fur trading center, where 
“anything to read” has long been welcomed, 
two hundred books were placed under the care 
of the manager of the Hudson Bay Company 
post, while at Battle Harbor the settlement 
itself has taken charge of the collection. 
Books, used or unused, are appreciated, and 
each year offers opportunities with which it 
is hard to keep pace. 


ld weather sets in, the 


AUSTRALIA 
Sydney. P. L. of New South Wales. W. H 
Ifould, Ibn. (Rpt—yr. ended Dec. 31, 1916.) 


Accessions 12,708 volumes and 2585 pam- 


phlets; total 295,342 volumes. In the two li 
brary buildings, attendance in the General 
Reference Library was 154,045, and in the 


Mitchell Library 16,764. Recataloging and 


reclassifying made less progress than was ex 
pected, due partly to the prolonged illness and 
ultimate death of the senior cataloger, and 
partly to the diverting of the catalogers to 
work in connection with the severe conges- 
tion in the General Reference Library. Slow 
but valuable work was done on the recata- 
loging of 640 sets of periodicals 69,293 cards 
being added to the catal ers and 82,000 en- 
tries made for the card index of manuscripts 
The need of a suitable National Library build- 
ing was again urged, and the trustees asked 
that plans at least be prepared in the near 
future. The total receipts for the year were 
£12,878 7s. 10d 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 


3ORROWERS—CARDS ABOLISHED 
More than two years ago the Public Library 
at Sioux City, then under Miss Jeannette 
Drake’s charge, abolished its readers’ cards 
entirely, and the Spies Public Library, Meno- 
minee, Mich., followed suit. Both libraries 
have found the system practicable and pleas- 
ing both to the public and to the staff, besides 
effecting a considerable economy in_ time, 
money and materials. 

In a leaflet issued by the Sioux City Library 
the method is clearly described 

“We loan one seven-day book, two four- 
teen-day fiction, as many non-fiction as a 
patron wishes, at one time,” writes the libra- 
rian. “We recognize the possibility of a 
patron taking advantage of us by drawing out 
more fiction than the number allowed, but 
we consider this of minor importance when 
weighed against the advantages of the system 
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current library literature 


application blanks are arranged alphabetically 


“The regular application blank is used with 
the printing on the ‘Guarantor’s Pledge’ side 
so arranged as to give space at one end for 
the reader’s number, name and address. These 


in the file where the reader's cards used to be 
kept. When a book is charged the reader's 
name is looked up here, his number found, the 
charge is made on the book card, and the date 
stamped on the dating slip in the book. The 
cards are always here and there is no chance 
for loss as in the other system. They are 
never removed except to change an address, 
or to be withdrawn from use. 

“When an overdue book is returned, if the 
fine is paid before the book is discharged, 
‘Pd.’ is penciled under the date and erased 
when the book card is returned to the book 
pocket. If the fine is not paid when the book 
is discharged the reader's number and amount 
of fine is penciled on a small slip of paper as 


3904 


| 
10¢. | 


and dropped in a smali box for the purpose 

he next morning the name belonging to 3904, 
for example, is looked up in the registration 
record and amount of fine is then penciled on 
the application blank in the file, as shown 
above. 

“We use the same system in our branches 
All applications are filed, as above explained 
at the Main Library, whether these are signed 
at the main or at the branches. A duplicate 
card with reader’s number, name, and address 
with plain space below is made and kept in 
alphabetical file at the branch where the read- 
er borrows books, These cards are never re- 
moved except to change an address, or to be 
withdrawn from use. A reader may borrow 
books from a branch and the main library at 
the same time.” 

In the Spies Public Library at Menominee, 
the application blanks are filed alphabetically 
as before, but the form has been changed 
slightly. The parent’s guarantee is on the 
same side with the child’s signature and the 
reverse side of the card carries the number, 
name and address, while the lower part of 
the card is left for charging unpaid fines in 
pencil, which can be erased when paid. As al! 
charging is done at one desk the applications 
for both adults and children are in one alpha- 
bet but the children’s numbers have the usual 
+ sign. This eliminates looking in two files 
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when a young person is on the border line be- 
tween eighth and ninth grades. 

As all patrons are allowed to draw any 
reasonable number of books at one time it 1s 
very simple to look for the name of the read- 
e- and find the number quickly The only dis- 
advantage is to the librarian who cannot re- 
member names, as she must then ask the bor- 
rower, and that is embarassing at times—but 
why should any librarian be expected to re- 
member 4000 names? 


BusINESS LIBRARIANS. See Librarians and as- 
sistants; Library schools 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, CO-OPERATION WITH 

An article in the Baltimore Catholic Re- 
view for Nov. 10, by Louise P. Latimer, 
supervisor of the library work done with 
schools by the Public Library of Washington, 
D. C,, tells of the closer co-operation estab- 
lished between that library and the parochial 
schools of Washington. In the LIBRARY JOUR- 
waL for September Miss Latimer described 
the inauguration of the plan whereby the lh- 
brary secured the services of representative 
Catholics to review the books in the school 
collections, with reference to their accept- 
ability to Catholic children. 

It was near the end of the school year when 
a hurry-up meeting was called in order to 
enlist as many Catholic teachers as possible 
before vacations took them out of the city 
Later a very enthusiastic meeting was held 
at which about twenty-five Catholic sisters 
and lay teachers were present; the plan was 
approved and the te achers volunteered their 
services to the cause. The librarian welcomed 
the teachers and assured them of his interest 
in the work and his appreciation of their will- 
ingness to help It was decided to review 
the books of the collection, teacher 
making herself responsible for a certain num- 
ber of volumes. These books, w ith cards tor 
_Tegistering their opinions, were sent to the 
teachers by July 1. The cards read as follows: 


e ich 


Catholic Review Committee 
Author 
Tithe 
Name of reviewer 
oO 
Not desirable ..... 
Reasons ....-. 


In all, the sisters of seven Catholic schools 
and about thirty-five Catholic Public school 
teachers and librarians lent a hand to the 
work of reviewing, which was completed early 
in October. Fifty-three titles were rejected. 
Letters were sent to the Catholic grade schools 
telling of the school work of the library, of 
the very careful work of the committee, and 
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offering the use of the collection, Pri 
catalogs of the titles to which additions are 
made once yearly, were sent to the schools 
A permanent committee has been formed to 
review these yearly additions. A list of all 


vetoed books has been made and when sets 
are sent by the library to the Catholic schools, 
none of these books are included, tho their 
use in the public schools continues as before 


LecTURES 


tion of the work of their departments The 
talks are 1 

public sc 
ire also invited. On Nov. 8, at the Barr 
branch, the series was 
bert, commissioner of streets and sewer 


‘xplained how streets are paved and cleane 


ewers constructed and garbage « Hected, 11 
ustrating his account with lantern lides. On 
Nov. 9, W. E. Roefe, of the B ard of Publi 
Service, spoke at the Cabanne brat h on the 
yeneral construction work of the city, dwell 


ng especially on the Free Bridge, the I: 
trial Home, the new Detention Home for 
Children, and yf the park structures 
uch as pool 
On Friday, Nov 
tholomew, engineer of the ¢ 
sion, talked at the Carondelet 
to make a greater and more 

Talks on the police, fire and park de- 
partments will follow in due course, and all 


the lectures will be repeated at the 


and swimmin 
16, at 4 p. m., Harland Bar 
ity Plan Commis 
branch on “How 
beautiful St 


Louis.” 


various 
branch libraries. The series was arrang d by 
tucius H. Cannon, librarian of the Muni ipal 
Reference Branch at the City Hall 


LIBRARIANS AND ASSISTANTS—BUSINESS TRAIN 
ING 

PRusiness education for business librarians 
Ralph L. Power. Spec. Libs., Nov., 1917 
p. 135-139. 

As business libraries grow in number and 
importance, their librarianship will approach 
the status of a separate profession. It seems 
evident that the training of a business libra- 
rian should include instruction in business sub- 
ects. To a certain extent, this can he given 
a library schools, especially those located in 
a university where electives in history, ¢co- 
nomics, might be offered 

A business librarian must be a business man 
or woman and a librarian too. In training for 
business librarianship a good general insight 


is necessary, and the classroom contact with 


2 
A series of lectures by officials of the city 
government ts being given in various brant hes ea 
Library im pl ina- 
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business 


students of business and practical 
men is what is needed. 

In a special library course it would be pos- 
sible for the students to study the resources 
of the city in the special library field, choose 
two or three along the line they are particu- 
larly interested in, and then personally in- 
spect just these two or three. In this way 
they would avoid the confusion of mind from 
seeing too many, and at the same time their 
viewpoint would not be limited to a knowl- 
edge of one type only. 

The ordinary librarian does not grasp the 
business man’s point of view. Special libra- 
rians must not only have a specialized knowl- 
edge but the assistants must also be carefully 
selected. All really “big” firms have an 
organized library department, as libraries are 
becoming recognized as an important factor 
in modern business, and their number is bound 
to increase. The person in charge must be 
both a specialist and a librarian, and the best 
training will be that in which both the busi- 
ness and library training are received at the 
same time. 

In visiting about fifty special libraries in 
Boston, two facts were impressed on Mr. 
Power’s mind: 

“The first is that, if the librarian is a man, 
he usually makes friends for the firm and 
when occasion warrants he can fit into nearly 
any part of the business in an emergency. The 
second ‘s that women business librarians with 
whom I came in contact were little more than 
file clerks. They seemed to lack initiative. 
Some of them could not loan a book to an- 
other library without seeing the president or 
some such arrangement. Balance of judgment, 
quickness of perception, discrimination, initi- 
ative, all the special knowledge possible, and 
last but not least, a sense of foresight are all 
indispensable.” 


LipRARIANS AND ASSISTANTS—EVENING TRAIN- 
ING CLASSES 

The class in library training of the Bay 
Ridge Evening High School for Women, in 
Brooklyn, completed the two-year course in 
May, 1917, at the close of the evening high 
school sessions. 

Out of a class of fifteen who passed the 
final examinations, nine have been acting as 
substitutes in various libraries in greater 
New York. Of these nine, one has received 
appointment as assistant in the Library of the 
Children’s Museum (Brooklyn); one in the 
New York Public Library; two are under ap- 
pointment in the New York Public Library; 
one is indexing and filing with a business 
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The students of this evening class deserve 
credit for hard and conscientious work 
against great odds. Under difficulties and 
some opposition, with lack of equipment and 
facilities for careful work, these nine stu- 
dents have attained positions ranging from 
$40 to $75. In September, 1917, the Harlem 
Evening High School for Women (the Wad- 
leigh High School) offered a similar course 
The class numbers 25, 10 of whom are college, 
normal or training school graduates. 


LiprRARIANS AND ASSISTANTS—QUALIFICATIONS 

Personal qualifications of a business libra- 
rian. Mrs. Cora H. Farrar. Spec. Libs., Nov., 
1917. Pp. 139-140. 

A broad background of general education 
to supplement the special training is the first 
requisite of the business librarian. The basis 
of a broad general culture is first and fore- 
most, and home training, breeding and 
courtesy are essential. Every type of oppor- 
tunity plays its part in making a well-balanced 
personality, for contact with people brings an 
enlarged knowledge of human nature and the 
ability to get the other person’s point of view 
—indispensable in a business librarian. A 
varied experience outside of business hours 
tends to develop poise in meeting people, and 
the business librarian must be able to meet 
with equal tact the president of the company 
and the sixteen-year-old-typist. Business judg- 
ment and common sense are also essential 

It is of vital importance that the special 
worker accept the business policies of the 
company with which she is working and not 
try to impress her business opinions, no mat- 
ter how valuable, upon her employers, if they 
are not asked for or gracefully received. In 
order to succeed, she should make it her busi- 
ness to have some general knowledge of busi- 
ness theory and practice, credit, merchandis- 
ing, organization, and it is essential that she 
study the special lines in which her house 
deals so that she may develop critical judg- 
ment and imagination that would make it pos- 
sible to recognize value of material for her 
specialty. If she equip herself to shoulder re- 
sponsibility, she will have little trouble ob- 
taining it. 

Health is a necessity for successful careers, 
and a spirit of research is one of the qual- 
ities with which a business librarian must be 
endowed. She must be able to specialize high- 
ly and concentrate upon her special field. En- 
thusiasm for one’s subject and aptitude for 
the work are likewise essential, and last of all 
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comes that most important and indefinite 
qualification, personality—the mark of what a 
which shows itself on all occasions. 
Appearance, ability to inspire con- 
fidence, and character, with its instructive 
qualities and its acquired mental habits of 
are all essential in the development 
will carry 


man is, 
poise, 


initiative, 
of a self-reliant personality that 
the business librarian thru any task. 


LImRARY SCHOOLS—FOR BUSINESS LIBRARIANS 

Library school courses as training for bust- 
ness librarians. Josephine A. Rathbone. Spec 
Libs., Nov., 1917. Pp. 133-135 

In this paper Miss Rathbone speaks only for 
the library schools, leaving out of considera- 
tion other means 
summer courses, 
some library subjects, etc 

In so far as business libraries are libraries 
other 


of training—filing schools, 
colleges or schools offering 


—organized collections of books and 
printed material—the library school trains for 
the work of collecting and org yw such 
material. It does not aim to train for the 
work of a keeper of files, tho the study of 
cataloging and classification does help 

The work of the busin library differs 
from that of the general i 
field is narrower and more 
library schools have in view th 


nd in a one-year school it does 


general library, 
to make many modifica- 
is to offer a 


ich specialization 


not seem advi 
tions of the cou 
broad foundation upon wh 
may be built after the student has tested and 


Its purpose 


been tested in various departments of library 
work. 

In any 
general library 
tial to the business librarian 


many subjects taught in the 
school curriculum are essen- 
Such are cata- 


assignment of 


case, 


loging, classification, subject 
headings, providing 
ence in preparing assigned t pics, knowledge 
of printing processes, and reference work. In 
short. the library school imparts a technique, 


a method of work, and gives a kind of mental 


sem r courses experi- 


training that enables its students to assemble 
and organize and information in 
usable form with a minimum loss of time and 
energy 

Specialization in preparation for the work 


present 


of business libraries is not possible in existing 
some the demand has 
call for gen- 
eral workers is greater than can be met by 
the schools. In schools offering a second-year 
course, however, sible, but 
outside of New York City the demand for 
business training has not been very pressing 


one-year schools. In 


heen scarcely felt, and in all the 


specialization is pos 
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Albany, lin and the school in the New 
York y hi 
call for graduates in business houses, and 
these schools some lectures, with substitution 
of other electives for certain of the regular 
library courses, are already prov led, with a 
prospect of increasing attention In the future 
ms likely to make 
special effort to meet t ising local de- 
mand for file organizers with hbrary training 


Public Library have noted a growing 


New York in particular see 


he incre 


MATERIAI 


The work of lending m iterial to teachers 
in the public schools was begun by the Newark 
Museum in tl Il 1913 with a ill col- 
lect 1 of chart trial | cesses and 
about a hundred ecimen nimon 
minerals This mater il, I irchased r S25 
had formerly been owned a1 nt by The 


Newark Free Public Libra 


succe sful In 202 ects were lent 
in 1916, 4008 ; in 1917, ahout 5000, OD)eCcts he- 
ing lent for one month, w ith a fine of two 
cents a day for thos 1 on time 

As the lending has in » has the 
collection of things to let ire chiefly 
indu charts, geographic models, birds, 
man costume dolls and models like the 
Sant i and the Log Cabin 

fanv useful objects are given to the mu- 
eum by people who say, “Here a lot of 
things that I don't unt any | r. Use 
them if you can, or throw tl AW in 
this way. shells, corals, 1 t 1 | 
curios of travel find their \ ( tin 

A printed list covering ill sort objects 
from birds’ nest 1 dolls to textiles and 
woods shows the present scope ¢ f the work, 
and has been made the occasion of a special 
plea to friends of the museum, for other gifts 


of simil 


ar character 
Work 

At the meeting of the Minnesota school li- 
brarians in Minneapolis Nov. 1 1917, 
one of the gram was asym- 
posium on “How I introduce 

Miss Cottrell told how she intré 
Hardy to her high school students 
them how 
the description, how 
“The return of the native.” 

Miss Olds, of Dawson, 


ScHOOLS, WITH 

and 2, 
features of the pr 
my book.” 
duced 
howing 
vivid 


characters, how 


humor, is in 


human the 
naive the 


told how she got 


her children to enjoy the “Tu | wok.” She 
said that if one could get the leaders in a 
rt . to like a book all the others will like 


it too, as children yreatly prefer each other’s 


opinions of b ks to that of teachers or libra- 
rians. Suggestions and hints are more profit- 
ible than direct request 


M 
avi 
i, 
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j 
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Ruth Tupper, of Little Falls, spoke next on 
introducing “The prince and the pauper.” 
She has a bulletin board on which each few 
days appears a picture of a person, with the 
name covered. One day it was Mark Twain, 
who also was Samuel Clemens, to the chil- 
dren’s great interest. Then came “The prince 
and the pauper.” 

Mrs. Nicolson, of Minnesota, 
Meadowcroft’s “Boy s’ life of Edison.” 
said that anything in a boy scout library bind- 
ing will go out, any time. She reads the most 
incidents aloud, and it usually cre- 


discussed 
She 


interesting 
ates a demand 

Miss Spence, Winona, discussed John 
Muir’s “Story of my boyhood and youth.” 
She reads or tells incidents, and tries to get 
her students to read “Stickeen” first. They 
nearly always are glad to read about the 
author. 

Miss Stewart, of Northfield, told how to 
deal with inspirational books, like Marden’s 
“Pushing to the front.” She reads aloud the 
titles of the essays, and one of the best essays, 
as a specimen. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 

Presidential address of Dr. C. C. William- 
son, Louisville, Ky., June 25, 1917. Spec. Libs., 
Sept., 1917. p. 100-102. 

In this survey of the work of special libra- 
ries during the past year, Dr. Williamson 
spoke of the conference of New England 
special librarians in New Haven in December, 
1916, when steps were taken to form « local 
organization similar to that in New York city. 

The New York Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, with a membership of about a hundred 
individuals, holds quarterly meetings, well at- 
tended, and usually accompanied by exhibits 
of special methods and activities, afterwards 
kept on file in a central place. The New York 
Association has a committee on employment 
which keeps a registration list of special li- 
brary workers, and has other committees at 
work on a union list of serials and on a dupli- 
cate exchange system. 

There was a great increase in special libra- 
ries, especially among business houses, one of 
ignificant being that of the United 


the most 
States Rubber Company, under Sarah B. 
Ball’s direction. Another noteworthy event 


was the appointment of a committee on libra- 
ries by the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation, with L. A. Armistead as chairman. 
The growth in interest in business libraries 
called attention to the great increase in busi- 
ness literature, and was responsible for the 
inauguration of the Business Digest, a week- 
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ly review and summary of a wide range of 
information of great assistance to business 
librarians and business men. 

In this paper Dr. Williamson also presented 
certain suggestions for the broadening of the 
association’s journal, Special Libraries, for 
the codification and printing of the associa- 
tion’s past legislation and _ constitutional 
amendments, and for a more 
auditing and administration of its finances 


businesslike 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES 

Interesting work with traveling libraries is 
suinmed up in the 1916 annual report of thx 
Public Library of New South Wales, in 
Sydney. During the year 147 boxes contain 
ing 5830 volumes, were sent to 77 country 
centers ; 63 boxes, containing 2493 volumes, t 


27 different lighthouses; 58 boxes, contain 
ing 2426 volumes to 31 branches of the Publix 


School Teachers’ Association—a total of 208 
containing 10,749 volumes, to 13 
of readers. 1555 parcels, containing 
country 


boxes, 
groups : 
2704 volumes, were sent 
reference section to individual 
the country. 

The work of remodelling the traveling Ti- 
braries was completed. This had 
nearly two years, and necessarily during this 


from the 
borrowers 


occupied 


period had interfered with the circulation 
Notwithstanding the elimination of fiction 
from all traveling boxes except those for 


lighthouses the demand was greater than the 
supply. All metropolitan and many of the 
country institutes had to be denied entrance to 
the scheme until new boxes could be equipped 

The increase in the circulation of reference 
books to individual students in the country 
was also very satisfactory. Since the section 
was established the circulation has grown 
from 1137 volumes in 1913, 1437 volumes i 
1914, 1848 volumes in 1915, to 2704 volumes 
in 1916. All of these books were sent by post 
in response to a specific request. The system 
is proving so valuable to country people that 
every effort is being made to make it more 
widely known, especially among the farmers. 

The circulation of boxes of books amongst 
branches of the Agricultural Bureau did not 
come into operation during 1916, but 21 boxes 
containing about 1100 volumes were equipped 
and made ready for despatch in the new year. 
These were planned to circulate like the 
traveling libraries for Schools of Arts and 
branches of the Public School Teachers’ As- 
sociation. They contain the best books on all 
divisions of agriculture, chosen after consulta- 
tion with the agricultural experts, as well as 
works on domestic economy and similar sub- 
jects 
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Bibliographical Motes 


‘The President's flag day a Idress, with evi- 
dence of Germany’s plans” is one of the re- 
cent pamphlets issued by th feral Commit- 
tee on Public Information in tie Red, White, 


and Blue series 


In “Department-store e¢ducati n” Helen 
Rich Norton has written for th Federal Bu- 
reau of Education (Bulletin, 1 )) an 


uncommonly 
Cc 
Boston School of Salesmanship under the 


Prince 


uses 
of people who may 
several pages long makes it possible 
each item. 

The Bureau of Commercial Economics 
ignated by the I 


Washington, has been d 
gian Government to distribute all of its official 
literature and information in relation to the 
world’s war, and the same may be had for 
reference and for circulating libraries on ap- 
plication, The express charges are to be paid 
by those desiring the literature 


Martinus Nijhoff has published the second 
mart of Conrado Haebler’s “Bibliografia 


Ibérica del siglo XV,” which supplements the 
volume printed in 1904. Together they form 
a valuable bibliography of all the books printed 
in Spain and in Portugal before the year 1501 

The first semi-annual report of the War 
Council of the American Red Cross was made 
public early in December Its 144 pages are 
almost equally divided between the work in 
America and the work in Europe. The first 
half describes the building up of the greatly 
augmented organization, its increase of funds 
afd membership, and the various lines of work 
projected or begun. Relief work in France, 
both military and civil, is described with con- 
siderable detail in the second half of the re- 
port, and this is followed by shorter accounts 
of the work in other countries. 


The series of articles on “Boston's special 
libraries” which Ralph L. Power wrote for 
the Boston University News last winter, have 
been increased in number and printed in 
book form. The original articles were 
twenty-two in number, while the book now 
includes sixty-six, covering the entire field in 
the city of Boston. In general the book is 
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co red to business libraries 
unusual types of specialized collections, but 
one law, one medical, and one theological | 


\ reading list on 


brary have been luded 


very useful f 
brary worker 
i ot Simmons 
f account of the 
in ex] ment in 
y 
conducted by Mrs. Winthrop Sargent for t 


same time has afforded the intimate instr 
tion which the mother provides in a ood 
yme 
The Georgia State College ol iculture 


at Athens has more than a hundred bulletins 
and circulars available for tree distril 
Am ng the 


ider boll 


ution 
in the state. public tions 
are Cotton prod 


ditions: Pecan growing in Georgia; 


weey il con- 


Feeding 


garbage to h - Wheat and rye production ; 
How to make good butter; Common para- 
ites of farm animal Spray calendar for 
Geot ing sweet potatoes; Marketing 
farm woodland products; Every man’s silo ; 
Apple culture in Georgia; and Growing [rish 
potatoe Plans together with bill of ma- 
terials in each case may also be secured for 
hoe houses, chicken houses, potato houses, 
meat-curing houses, barns, silos and ( ther 
farm buildings from the department of en- 
rineering. Specifications can be given for an 

ting system and home water- 
works system 


“A book of Carnegie libraries,” by Theo lore 
Wesley Koch, has been published by the H. W 
Wilson New York City. Th 
illustrations are the same as those 1 ued in 
his portfolio of Carnegie buildings in 1907. The 
text adheres to the original plan of the book, 


Company of 


touch on the library buildings 
The brief sketch of 
the organization and of the Carnegie 
Corporation, which control of all 
questions involving the bestowal of Carnegie 
grants for building purposes, 1 
material introduced. As the first serious at 


and does not 
more recently erected 

work 
now has 


the only later 


pa t twent nve Ca in town Deas n, 
NY. and is worth f the attention of ae aes 
A new edition of the “Du nt pr tu munity for twenty-five years have been ven ‘we 
1 t! thoughtful and definite instru n in 
various by-products produced, are economics related to a normal and 
The undertakil ny of t at 
3 
4 
: 


tempt to gather together authoritative informa- 
tion on Mr. Carnegie’s library benefactions, 
the book will be of distinct reference value 
to libraries, and it is to be hoped that a second 
volume may presently appear and record the 
many changes and improvements in library 
planning which have been a feature of the 
last decade. 


Thru the courtesy of James A. Patten, 
president of the board of trustees, North- 
western University has published the “Mose- 
tino vocabulary and treatises” written by Be- 
nigno Bibolotti, a priest in one of the Fran- 
ciscan missions in Bolivia. The manuscript 
was one of those acquired by Dr. Walter 
Lichtenstein on his trip to South America in 
1913-15, and is especially valuable as it con- 
tains extensive materials on a relatively little 
studied Bolivian aboriginal idiom spoken by 
a tribe of Indians almost extinct. Besides a 
Spanish-Moseteno vocabulary it gives the ele- 
mentary methods of calculation, the personal 
pronouns, conjugation of verbs, formation of 
plurals, short prayers and panegyrics. The 
work was not written for scientific purposes 
but simply as a guide for the young mission- 
aries who in years to come might follow him, 
and it seems to have been quite adequate for 
that purpose. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
GENERAL 


Catatoc of recent purchases at the Huth, White Ken- 
nett and other important sales... Quaritch. 81 p. 
ts. (No. 350. 705 items.) 


FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
CHILDREN 
Children’s books for Christmas gifts. Bull. of 
the Grand Rapids P. L., Nov., 1917. p. 161-165. 
Pratt Institute Free Library. Stories, songs, and 
pictures for children, by writers and artists of the 
allied countries in Europe. 8 p. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
Church Library Association. List of books rec- 
ommended for Sunday school and parish libraries. 


Cambridge: The association. 7 p. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
ASSYRIA 

Pratt, Ida A., comp. Assyria and Babylonia; a 
list of references in the New York Public Library, 
compiled . . . under the direction of Richard 
Gottheil. Part I. Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., Nov., 
1917. p. 748-810. 

Bristor, Ens. 

Mathews, E R. Norris, ed. Bristol bibliography; 
City and county of Bristol Municipal Public Li- 
braries; a catalog of the books, pamphlets, collec- 
tanea, etc., relating to Bristol, contained in the 
Central Reference Library. Bristol, 1916. 404 p. 
[No price sent.] 

CATHOLIC AUTHORS 

Merrill, William Stetson. Catholic authorship in 
the American colonies before 1784. Cath. Hist. 
Rev., Vol. HI (1917). p. 308-325. (Also separately 


reprinted.) 
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DIRECTORIES 
United States Dept. of Agrign ture Library. Re- 


cent American directories com“ined in the library. 
5 mim. p. 
EpvucatTion 
Skinner, Charles E., comp. Professional books. 
Jour. of Educ., Nov. 29, 1917. Pp. 545, 559 
Evucation—In DeLawart 
Weeks, Stephen B History of public school 
education in Delaware. Govt. Prtg. Off., 1917 
3 p. bibl CU. S. Dept. of Int.—Bur. of Edu 
Bull., 1917, no. 18.) 
Epucati:on— MONEY VALUE OF 


llis, A. Caswell. The money value of educa- 
tion. Govt. Prtg. Off., 1917. 7 P bibl. 315 c. 
(U. S. Dept. of the Int.—Bur. of Educ. Bull., 


1917, no. 22.) 


Evrorean War 
Evropean War; some works recently added to the 


library. Bull. of the N. L., Oct., 1917. Pp 
727-730. 

European War; some works recently added to the 
library Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., Nov., 1917 
p. 812-824. 

Foons, Denyoratep 

Jones, Perrie, comp. Dehydrated foods; a list 
of references to material in the New York Public 
Library. Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., Oct. 1917 
Pp. 645-655. 

Heat 


Watkins, Marie O., comp. Keeping fit; a selected 
list of books on health and hygiene; revised by 
Dr. George Dock. St. Louis P. L. Mo. Buli., Nov., 
1917. p- 409-412. 

IMMIGRATION 

Reading list on immigration. Mo. Bull., Car- 

negie L. of Pittsburgh, Nov., 1917. p. 733-742. 


MINING 
Butte Free Public Library. List of books on 
mining, geology, mineralogy, metallurgy, assaying, 
tc. Feb., 1917. 33 Pp 5. (Pocket edition.) 
New York City—Ratiroaps 
The West Side track and terminal problem. Mun 
Ref. L. Notes, Nov. 28, 19117. p. 97-114. 


OPERA 
Opera scores, librettos and plots. Chicago P. L 


Book Bull., Nov., 1917. Pp. 145-151. 


Raitways, Brittsu 
Bureau of Kailway Economics Library. A list 
of references on the relation of British railways 
to the European war. 20 mim, p. 


REFORMATION 
La Réforme et le protestantisme dans les Pays- 
Bas jusqu’ A l’année 1600 (y compris les précurseurs 
de la Réforme). The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1917. 82 p. (Catalogue no. 429. 955 items.) 


Scrences 
Historical, political, and economic sciences 
London: The Athenaeum, Nov., 1917. 119 
ss. n. (The Athenaeum subject index to period- 
icals: 1916.) 
WELFARE 
McBride, Christine, and Kingsbury, Susan M. 
Social welfare in time of war and disaster; a 
bibliography. The Survey, Dec. 8, 1917. p. 287- 
289, 301. (Supplement to bibl. in The Survey, 
Oct. 27, 1917.) 
Spain 
Haebler, Conrado. Bibliografia ibérica del siglo 
<V. Segunda parte. The Hague: Martinus Nij- 
hoff, 1917. 285 p. 12 Gld. 


Ellis, William A. Torpedoes; a list of refer- 
ences to material in the New York Public Library 
Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., Oct., 1917. p. 657-736. 
Vorinc 
Buffalo Public Library. Why we vote and how 
we vote; suggestions to new voters. 4 Pp. 
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VIEW OF INTERMEDIATE FLOOR IN MAIN STACK ROOM 


ST. PAUL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The bookstack is 8 tiers high and arranged for future horizontal extension. 
Present capacity, 135,936 volumes, future capacity when complete, 339,840 volumes. 

The gray iron uprights supporting a superimposed load of 8 tiers are made 
open to permit light and circulation of air; they are compact and without hollow 
spaces; the ends of the shelves are on'y 7/16 inches apart, so that the maximum 
amount of room is available for the books. 

The oversized stationary bottom shelves extend over and protect the ventilating 
deck slits, thus preventing objects dropping through and also providing accommo- 
dation for wide books. 

Snead Open Bar Shelves are used throughout; they are noted for their light- 
ness, strength, perfect adjustability and preservation of the books through moderate 
ventilation. 

The deck floors are of blue-white Vermont marble, which gives durability, 
brightness and provides a good walking surface. 


A Similar Installation of “‘Snead’’ Standard Stack Has Recenty Been Installed for the 
AMHERST COLLEGE LIBRARY 


This bookstack is 6 tiers high with a book capacity of 243,768 volumes. The up- 
rights are of “Colonial” design and carry Snead Open Bar Shelves adjustable at 
1-inch intervals. 

Cubicles, or study rooms, are provided along walls in the 3d, 4th and sth tiers. 

Our experience is at your service when planning your book storage. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


(FOUNDED 1849) 
92 Pine Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


Dealers who issue frequent Catalogs of books noteworthy in point of literary excellence, historic interest 


and value to Libraries. 


AMERICANA 


Clark, Arthur H. Co., Cleveland, O. Americana, Civil 
War, Arctic, South and Central America, Travels, 
Geography, Periodical Sets, Newspapers, etc. 


Franklin Bookshop, Philadelphia, Penna. Natural 
History, Americana, Old Medical. 


McGirr’s State House Bookshop, 22: S. Fifth St., 
Philadelphia. Americana, early legal, etc. Books, 
Prints, Autographs. 


McVey, John Joseph, : Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americana, General History, Science, ecology. 


Rosenbach Ca, 1320 Walnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Americana, English Literature Mss., Early Print- 
ing. 


Schulte, Theo. B., 82-84 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Americana, General Literature, Theology. 


Leary, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30 W. ath St., New York. 
Liebeck, C. F., 8&7 E. 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 
McClurg, A. C. & Co., Booksellers, Publishers & 


Stationers, Retail, 215-221 Wabash Ave.; Whole- 
sale, 330, 352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


Matthews, L. S. & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 


Morris, The, Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, 


Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 


Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Ameri- 
cana, 


ANTIQUE 


Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 


P. Stammer, Bookseller and Bookhunter, Out-of-print 
Books a specialty. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


E. Weyhe, 708 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Architecture, Fine and Applied Arts, Prints. 


GENERAL AND WHOLESALE 


Aldine Book Co., 295 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anderson, John R., 3: W. 1sth St., New York. 
Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Cadmus Book Shop, 150 W. 24th St., New York City. 


Caspar, C. N., 431 E. Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chivers Book Binding Co., Bookbinders and Book- 
sellers, ott-o13 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Clarke, Charles W. Co-, 128 W. 23rd St., New York. 
Coupee, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, 


Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Charles Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New 
ork. 


Sunghew, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Huntting, The H. R. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 
Lauriat, Chas. E. Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 


Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Booksellers and Library 
Agents, 2 W. 4sth St., New York City; 24 Bed- 
ford St., Strand, London. 


Robinson, E. R., 41:0 River St., Troy, New York. 


State House Book Shop, 22: S. Fifth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers 
of Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and a7th St., 
New York. 


Stechert, F. C. Co., Inc., 20-25 West 3and St., New 
York. 


Stechert, G. E. & Co., 151-155 West 2sth St., New 
York. Books in various languages. 


MAGAZINE SETS 
Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. Larger stock of 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined. 


PUBLISHERS 


Putnam’s, G. P. Sons, Publishers, 2 West 4sth St., 
New York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 


REMAINDERS 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York, 
Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and Rare 
Books, Subscription Sets, 


Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave. New 
York. American and English Remainders. 


WESTERN 


Torch Press Book we Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Books 
the early West. 


about Iowa and 


Domestic 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


Dealers who issue frequent Catalogs of books noteworthy in point of literary excellence, historic interest 
and value to Libraries. 


ENGLISH 
Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 


mingham, England. 


Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd., 350 Oxford St., London, Eng- 
land. Scarce, Fine and General. 


Dulau | & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Square, London, W. 
Natural ural History and Scientific. 


Edwards, s, Francis, 83a High St., Marylebone, Lon- 
don, W. » England 


Ellis, Messrs, 29 New Bond St... Leadea, Eng. 


Gray, Henry, Genealogical Record Office & ~ Book 
Store, 1 Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, 
W., England , Histories, Pedigrees, 
Americana, Researches made. 

Higham, Charles, & "Son, 27a Farringdon St., Lon- 
don, E. C. Theology, second-hand and remain- 


Mages Bros., 109 Strand, | London, Eng Specialists 
in Rare Books, Library Edition s, Prints and 
Aut graphs, 

Neville & George, s The Arcade, South Kensington, 

n Second-hand and Rare Books All 

Catalogs mailed regularly. State re- 


Gupte h, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 


Salby, George, 6s Great Ri issell St., London, W. Cl. 
Oriental Literature, Anthr opology, Archaeology, 
and Travel. 


Sotheran, n, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 


FRENCH 


Ferdinando, Paul, 1: Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 
France. 


Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St., Michel, Paris, 


France. 


GERMAN 


Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, | Ger. 


Fock, Buchhandlung ‘Gustav, Leipzig, Germany. 


Friedlander, R. & Son, Karlstr., 11, Berlin, N. W. 
6, Germany. Natural History, ‘Exact Science. 


Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlin. 
Rare Books and Mss., Science. 


Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger. 


Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29, Leipzig, 
Germany. 


Schiéningh, Ferdinand, Osnabriick, Germany. 


HOLLAND 
Brill, E. J Oriental Printer & Publisher, Leiden, 
Holl land 
Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
Holland. 
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Foreign 


MEXICAN 
Blake, W. W., “Me: xico City, Mexico. All books 
printed in Mexico or about Mexico. 


SCOTCH 


Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edin! urgh, Scotland. 
MENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
] CIRCULATION, ET¢ REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGCS1 24, 1912, 
Of The Pustisuers’ Werxry, published weekly 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1 1gI7. 
State or New York, 
County or New York, 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally ay 
den, who, having been duly swor 


SS 


printed on the reverse of this form, to wit 
1. That the names and esse f the publisher, 
naging editor, and ne imager are 
R. R. Bowker Co 
sr We t., New York 
Editor Rk. R. Bowker 
241 West th St., New York 
Managing Edit Fremont Riper 
241 Wes th St., New York 
Bus ss Manager Joun A, Hoipen 
24: West 37th St., New York 
2. That the rs are 
R. R. Bowxker C West 37tl » New York 
R. Bowke 41 West 37tl St, ‘New York. 
\. H. Leypor 241 West St., New York 
} A. & 241 West h St New York 
Fre ‘tT Riper, 241 West h St... New York 
W. A. Strewas 1 West th St., New York 
That e known | Ide mortgagees, and 
other s y lders wning ling per cent 
re t f bonds mortgages, or 
ther se rities are 
Non 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and _ security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 


the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which  stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation, has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 
R. R. Bowker Co., 
A. Hotpen, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 19th day of September, 1917. 
Detta M. Granam, 
Notary Public, Kings Co., N. Y., No. 206. 
(My commission expires * March "30, 1919.) 
{Seal.] 
Certificate filed in New York Co. No. 263. 
New York Register No. 9229 
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HOLLISTON 
Library Buckram 


ro 
vaabe aan 


Books bound in HOLLISTON are ‘‘hound lo 
wear’ and “‘hound to he used."* 


LIBRARY BUCKRAM is the standard book- 
binding cloth for libraries. It successfully 
resists attacks of insects, will not mold, 
retains its original color, will outwear any 
other known bookbinding fabric, and has 
no objectionable odor. 

Sample books or working samples will be 
furnished free of charge on request. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS 
Makers of Fine Book Cloths 
Norwood, Massachusetts 
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FILING 


AS AN ASSET TO 
LIBRARIANS 


BOUT 12°% of our students 

are librarians or women with 
library training. 

We have some interesting re- 
cords of what has been accomplish- 
ed for students of this variety. 

Instruction in day and evening 
classes and by correspondence. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FILING 
Singer Building New York 
OR 
PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
ss: :: OF FILING :: :: 
910 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OR 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF FILING 
Little Building :: Boston, Mass. 


= 


Our New Catalog 
of Library Supplies 


is an important Library Tool 


Will you 

Read the introduction? 

Study the catalog? 

Regard it as an essential 
part of Trade Bibli- 
ography? 

Take care of it? 

Use it? 


Democrat Printing Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 


If you do not receive your copy by the end 
o January, write for it 


E make Library Bookbinding a 

_ Specialty and supervise all our 
w 

Our thirty years experience in all 


branches has taught us what Binding is 
most suitable for Libraries and Schools. 


Send us 2 vols. 12mos. which we 
will bind free of charge so you may see 


a sample of our work. Ask for price list. 


Pay us a visit. 


William H. Rademaekers 
& Son 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraton St. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices © 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
y| TAURINE MUCILAGE 

H IGG IN ~ | PHOTO-MNOUNTER PASTE 

DRAWING BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the HIGGINS INKS AND ADHESIVES. They 
will be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, 
and withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 
HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


Branches: Chicago and London 275 Ninth Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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New York 3 


London: ESTABLISHED 1836 
2 West 45th St. 
24 Bedford St., Strand Just west of Sth Ave. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 
the most favorable terms. 

We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our two Book Stores, in New York and Phila- 
delphia, sell more books than any other American retail house. 


The reason is simply this: We carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and 
where books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will com- 
mand the lowest possible prices. 


Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. 
New books are on our tables the day of publication. 
Send for our Handy Book Catalogue and Catalogue of Book Bargains. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its tremendous cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced toa minimum, by employing our 


reinforced 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 
Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RU ZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“* Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature”’) post free. 


140 Strand, W. GC. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMER, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN ané A. B. C. 
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Index to Advertisers 


Binders and Binderies: 
Bigelow Binder Co. 
Chivers Book Binding Co...3d Cover Page 
Johnston (Wm. G.) & Co. ............ 7 


National Library Bindery Co. ..... 3 
Rademaekers (W. H.) & Son . 12 
14 
Sotheran (H.) & Co. 14 
Wagenvoord & Co. 16 
Booksellers: 
American News Co. 6 
Baker & Taylor Co. 6 
Baker’s Great Bookshop - .. 16 
Bonnier (Albert) Publishing House 16 
Maisel, Max ies 16 
Malkan, Henry ........... 4th Cover Page 
McClurg (A. C.) & Co. 13 
Noble & Noble 15 
Putnam's (G. P.) Sons 14 
Quaritch, Bernard 4 
Schulte’s Book Store . ae 160 
Scribner's (Chas.) Sons ... 3d Cover Page 
Stevens (B. F.) & Brown . 4 
Wanamaker, John 14 
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Book Stacks and Library Equipment: 
Art Metal Construction Co. 
Library Bureau 
Snead & Co 

Brokers (Books): 

Tice & Lynch 
Dealers Who Issue Catalogs 


Glue and Paste: 


Le Page. 
Inks: 

Higgins (Chas. M.) & Co 
Librarians’ Agency: 

American Librarians’ Agency 


Library Supplies: 
Classified Directory of. 
Democrat Printing Co 
Publishers: 
A. L. A. Publishing Board.. : 
Holt (Henry) & Co ..2d Cover Page 


Société d’Exportation des Editions 
Fran icaises I 
Schools: 
New York School of Filing 12 


Scrap Books: 


(aay lord Bros 


A Classified Directory of Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS 
*Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, 
BINDING 
Brabant & Valters Book Binding Co., 3827 East 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Burgmeier Book Bindery, 1909-10 W. North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Send for particulars. 
Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, 
George H nd, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. i3th Street, Phila., Pa. 
BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
R. Huntting Co., Springfield, ‘Mass 
*W. G. Johnston & & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Ch icago. 
BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 


oe = & Co., Hochstr. 6 Frankfort a.M. Ger- 


Hunttion R.) Co, Springfield, Mass 
haney,, tuart & Co. Goer. Book Store), Ninth St. 
iow Market, Philadelphia. 

BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
CARD AND FILING —— ETC. 

*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. 

The Globe-Wernicke Cincinnati, 

*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


Noble and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. 


CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE 
TABS 


Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 
Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich, Safety Self-Fitling 
INDEX CARDS. 


*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, we 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Cincinnati 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
*Gaylord Bros, Syracuse, N. Y. 
LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 
The Schapirograph Co., 228 West Broadway, N. Y. 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 


The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 
Boston Book Co., 83 peangie St., Boston, Mass. 
Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, “Mass. Sets, volumes 
and back numbers. 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
STEREOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 


MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 
Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


Secondhand and New. 
Write for Catalogue. 
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|  QUALITY—PROMPT SERVICE 


‘*Unfailing courtesy, wholehearted service, prompt 
delivery and standard quality, are among the ele- 
ments we count upon to hold our trade after the 
initial order.”’ 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 


LANSING, MICHIGAN a 


— 


“BIG BEN” BINDERS 


SIMPLE — PRACTICAL — DURABLE 


FOR THE CURRENT NUMBERS 
OF THE MAGAZINES IN YOUR 


READING ROOM 


WATER 


BIGELOW BINDER - 


STREET - HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Russian and Yiddish 


Books supplied by us to most of | 
the Public Libraries in the United 
States for more than twenty years. | 
Largest importers of Russian and | 
Yiddish books in America. 


Catalogues and all information 


gladly furnished 
MAX N. MAISEL Bookseller | 


| 


Publisher and Importer 424 Grand St., New York 
GLUE 


PAG ES 


Librarians! Are you looking for new positions? 
Then write to us. Do you need assistants for 
either temporary or permanent positions? If so, 
let us aid you. This service free. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor Heights, Windsor, Conn. 
A. H. Campbell. A. C. Hubbard. 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 
We can get you any book ever published. 
Please state wants. When in England call 
and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
De tment. Write for our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants." We 
carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 
New Catalogues just issued. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
82-84 Fourth Ave., New York, N. 


ICE& LYNCH, INC., Cus- 

tom House Brokers, 16 Beaver 
St., New York. Shipments of 
Books, Works of Art, and general 
merchandise, both import and 
export, given careful attention. 


The Publishers’ Weekly 
The Journal of record of the American 
book publishing interests. Well equipped 
libraries find it invaluable as a guide to in- 
formation about books, current and forth- 
coming. $5.00 a year. 
Sample copies free on receipt of request. 


Office, 241 West 37th St. New York 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City 


CHIVERS BINDING 
for Public Libraries 


NEW BOOKS 
True economy in binding is not in its first cost—but in the number of issues it will 
serve while the books last in a clean and sound condition. 
Chivers’ binding helps books to serve from twenty-five to fifty more issues than any 
pag ae The saving effected is not only on the binding, but also in the cost of 
volume. 
Books bound in Chivers’ methods never require rebinding and are ivailable for 


constant use. 
OLD BOOKS REBOUND 


_ . The rebinding of books in Chivers’ methods insures permanence, that is, the book 
is bound so that it will last intact as long as the pages are clean enough for service. 


MAGAZINE BINDING 


Chivers also makes a specialty of Magazine Binding. Magazines done in Chivers’ 
methods are better sewed, are bound in better materials, are pleasanter to handle, and 
are better looking than any other bindings. 

Catalog of twelve thousand selected books sent free to Public Libraries. 

_Are you on our mailing list? If not, you are missing our special lists of new 
fiction and replacements. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 
gt1-913 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


CELLINI, BENVENUTO, The Life of. A New Version by Robert H. Hobart 
Cust. Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. London, 1910. ..............ecceeees --93.75 


FAIRHOLT, F. W. The Dramatic Works of John Lilly. With Notes and some 
Account ‘of his Life and Writings. 2 vols., t2mo, cloth. London,, 1892. 


ELIOT, GEORGE. Romola. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr, Guido 
Biagi. Many illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. London, 1907. 


DE FORNARO, CARLO. Carranza and Mexico. 12mo, cloth. N. Y., 1015..... 
FREEMAN, A. M. Thomas Love Peacock. Portrait. 8vo, cloth. N. Y., 1911...$1.a5 
PERCY. The Life of Lawrence Sterne. 12mo, cloth. London, 


| JOHNSTON, SIR HARRY H. The Negro in the New World. Many illustrations. 
Sm. 4to, cloth, London, (1910). 

HUGHES, T. P. A Dictionary of Islam. Numerous illustrations. 
cloth. London, 188s. 


CUTTS, E. L. Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. Illustrated. vo, cloth. 
London, 1886. 


PARSONS, A. R. The Road Map of the Stars. 2 vols, 12mo, cloth. London and 


ANSON, W. V.. The Lift of Admiral Lord Anson, the Father of the British Navy, 
1697 - 1762. Illustrated.) 8vo, cloth. London, 1912. 


QUEEN VICTORIA, The Letters of. A Selection = Her Majesty's Correspon- 
dence between years 1837-1861. Edited by A. C. Benson, and Viscount 
Esher. Portrait. 3 vols., t2mo, cloth, London, 1908. 


BUTTERMAN, ADELINE M. William Ilake, Mystic. A Study, 


ther with 
Young’s N ight Thoughts: Nights I and II, with illustrations sy "William Blake. 
Sm. 4to boards, cloth back. London, $1.65 
ZOLA’S FAMOUS MASTERPIECES. The Fat and the Thin; The Joy of Life; 
Abbe Mouret’s Transgression; His Masterpiece; The Dramshop. § vols., cloth. 


INFORMATION ON ABOVE ITEMS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


42 Broadway and 55 New Street 
New York City 
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; i BICKLEY, FRANCIS. The Life of Matthew Pvior. Portrait. 8vo, cloth. London, SS 
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